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HELLEN was a very bad little girl. She was especially cruel to bedbugs and other Insects. In spite of 
the fact that her father was the BAD MAN she was worse even than he. The picture shows how pleased her father 
is with her success in her wicked career. She has found from experience that when the fiery furnace is not in tull 
blast that she gets just as good results by using HELL ON BEDBUGS. 


Note.—-This preparation is known as Hellen Bedbugs 


WHY EXPERIMENT? USE THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT AND MOST POWERFUL EXTERMINATOR FOR 
BEDBUGS AND OTHER INSECTS THAT INFEST THE HOMF., 


Price 35 cents and 60 cents 
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HELLON INSECT CO., 
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We also manufacture Hellon Roaches, Hellon Rats, Hellon Cooties (lice). 
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FAMILY PARTNERSHIPS THAT AFRICAN LOAN 


T has long been the custom for women on the stage and a IBERIA, the little West African Republic, is seeking money 
few women writers and musicians to retain their maiden with which to develop her rich lands. She asks a very 
names even after marriage. It would be a hard thing for modest sum—$5,000,000. She has many products to offer 
an actress who had built up a reputation for herself as Rose for that sum,—gold, tin, animal skins, cotton, lumber, diamonds, 
Gray to sink into obscurity as Mrs. William Jones. Houses that _piassava fibre, ivory, mahogany, palm oil, cassava, gum copal, 
had been packed to see Rose Gray would be pitifully empty when _ coffee, cocoa, rice and a number of other things this country 
Mrs. William Jones’ name appeared as a headliner; “Four can use. Yet it has been nearly three years since Liberia first 
Days,” by Jane Brown may have been a best seiler, while its asked for the money and she has not yet received it. 
sequel, “Chips,” by Mrs. John Leeds, though far more inter- Much to the alarm of Spain, Liberia seems willing to cede to 
esting, would never be called for simply because no _ the United States a naval base in return for this financial help. 
one realized that Jane Brown and Mrs, Leeds were the same Spain feels that this would give the United States a foothold in 
person. Africa and place the Iberian kingdom in a perilous position. 
Since the establishment of the little African republic ninety- 


S it is on the stage, nine years ago, her his- 





it is in other lines ATTENTION, READERS!! | _ tory has been a series of 
of work. Most people We are arranging a bigger and better magazine for you. slicings. She has lost 
are proud of certain For this reason we must take a “breathing spell” to plan. eee ee 
a oan = As it will take some time to complete the work, we will = Se eee 
from me other aan _ srg magazine only bi-monthly until our plans are then another, until now 
_— — Like wee oe Our subscribers will gain rather than lose by this See ot ‘Still ‘she 
rae to a” ae arrangement. Those who have paid at the old rate of $1.50 oan willing to give 
duaahi tain the right to a year will receive the full twelve issues of the magazine more. 

eect th atinah iene, te a — —— it causes the subscription to extend 

posterity. 


! = T seems strange that 
Since the family is the RTT Liberia should have 
unit in all civilized countries there is but little doubt but that such difficulty in securing the money needed, especially when the 
all the members of one family will carry the surname. Besides, sum is so small and this country is so rich. We have loaned 
if the wife carried one name and the husband another, what of billions to other nations—nations who, now that they have 
the children? Whose name would they carry? Children in- 





es ee spent the money, do not want to pay us at all. America is con- 
erit traits of cha r from - stantly accused of selfishness because 
ents, they inherit —— = both she asks them to pay her what they owe. 
parents, = > them inherit a CONTENTS Peaceful little Liberia asks a mere 
surname from : j i 

e - lia teas tia eae 7 — and offers a delectable bite of 
Wilson, then, she would be known as Jf M**in® Beasts in cones goat ne 

’ » » 1 e 

Mary Jones-Wilson and her children as | 7™** “fricen Toon ee 


e ee Some New Features 

Lucy Jones-Wilson or William Jones- J 4, yagabona of Kincaid Row. 
Wilson. If Lucy Jones-Wilson in turn Reward. By Flessie McClain 
should marry Harry Mack, she would 


First To Go. By Lee Foyles Rodgers.............. ae 5 SOME NEW FEATURES 


be known as Lucy Wilson-Mack. Not A Summer Storm 





only, then, would the mother retain’ The Shock. E are planning a greater Half- 
her identity, but you would know im- Century for our readers. Our 
mediately that Mary Wilson-Mack’s A Trio of Attractive Models re plans are nearly complete, so you may 
mother had been a Wilson before her § “™**t They Are Wearing. expect to see the new style Half- 
i i i General Race News Centu almost immediately. The 
marriage. This would also obviate the a teniea tee, Mer tammens entury y re 
recessity for referring to Lucy Wilson- Will Christianity Stand the Test of Time? will be a number of pages added and 
Mack as Mrs. Harry Mack, nee Lucy By Charles Darwin Jones likewise a great many features, but the 
Wilson. At the Dawn of Spring. By G. W. Harris price will remain the same. 

Marriage is a partnership,—each oo so ee We know you have enjoyed reading 
partner should be permitted to con rma e* ie vmnanted by Helene Martin... at f the “Vagabond of Kincaid Row”—there 
tr'brte to the firm name they are work- ern eter eee eee ; : ther Kincaid Row sto : 

: i s-aier Meeciaed is another Kincaid Row story coming, 
ing to establish. Who Is the Prettiest Colored Girl in the United States?.. entitled, “Short Change.” Don’t miss 
Answering the Eternal Question. By Lenoa E. Porter.. this splendid story. “When the Whirl- 

The Feople’s Forum ° s ” : 

MAKING BEASTS eee eect wind Whirled,” by W. E. Davenport, is 
YOUNG LIBRANIAN, crazed another good story that will make its 

with “moonshine,” murdered appearance soon. So many of our 


a young woman recently. Authorities declared he would be readers have become interested in the black kingdoms and repub- 
given “speedy justice.” Rather ambiguous, for Justice never ics of the earth, in the social status and living conditions of 
(Continued on page 18) 
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THE VAGABOND OF KINCAID ROW 





OR a moment she paused as she se- 
secured the little card which she was 
carrying in her vanity case. 

“T will read it to you—the handwrit- 
ing may be easily identified,” she be- 
gan: “Tomorrow, the Half Moon 
must wane. I warned Kirk to steer 
clear of this and to keep you out of 
it. But you both have gone too far.” 

“Let me see that card,” Judge Lang- 
trey demanded. And after a brief perusal of its mes- 
sage, “Go on, young lady.” 

“So you see, this matter held a double interest for 
Mr. Kirk, who went into the matter of improvements 
as a representative business man of the Row. Yet 
his activities, my father felt, could easily be nulli- 
fied, through his connection with the Half-Moon. 
But once started, Mr. Kirk was not easily swerved 
from his bearings and so angered my father that 
matters between the two came to a crux. 

“There is little more that I can say. I could 
not swear as to just how my father came by his 
wounds as any number of the employees of the pl«ce 
knew of the gun in the drawer.” 

A brief stir in the center of the chamber and 
Allen Kirk was on his feet. In a brief undertone 
he confessed, “If it pleases Your Honor, I am guilty 
of the crime to which this young woman has pleaded 
guilty.” 

This statement did not affect the Court spectators 
to near so great a degree as it did Rena. She was 
taken aback by this and was about to sink to her 
chair, when seeing that the Court was apparently 
going to take little account of Kirk’s statement at 
that time, she concluded: 





“I can only say that I have given this Court and 
those whom I know along the Row the truth, and 
nothing but the whole truth. I ask the mercy of this 
Court in dealing with myself as well as the one who 
so recently confessed to having done that with which 
I am charged.” 


She was done. There was a momentary lull in 
the Court chamber, then all eyes seemed to shift in 
sudge Langtrey’s direction. This dignitary had 
maintained a keener interest in Rena’s story than 
had any of the spectators. Now his eyes hurriedly 
passed from Rena to her father. There was scat- 
tering rebuke and scorn in that look. This latter 
person sought uneasily to escape the attention he was 
receiving by attempting to lock gazes with his 
daughter and failing in this, he rose unsteadily to 
h feet and in a voice shaken and uncertain, he 
pi ped: 


“It’s a lie—nothing but a mass of lies.” 

“Just one moment,” the Bench warned, “let me 
handle this affair. Is this woman, Rena Dunn, your 
daughter?” 

“I object—” This from Caldwell. 

“Answer my question, Simms!” thundered from 
the Bench. 

“She is,” came the reply. 

“And you have appeared for the express purpose 
of seeing her off to prison, even though she comes 
of your own flesh and blood?” 

“But, Your Honor, I fail to see—” 

“Yes” or “No”’—that’s all I want.” 

“I did with the hope of securing a suspended or 
probationary sentence afterwards for her.” 

“But you have been content to drag this fine 
young woman through all the odium of Court trial 
and prosecution. I don’t believe that you would 

lifted one finger to prevent her going to prison. 

going I believe you would have felt half-re- 

paid for whatever harm you thought to have been 

done by her refusal to give the last drop of blood 

to a scheme as morally criminal as any that has been 
brought before this Court in recent years. 

“In my opinion you are the one who deserves a 
prison sentence and please God, I’m intending to 
help you there all in my power. And to Allen Kirk, 
who has confessed to the commission of this deed I 
will say that by the grace of this Court he man con- 
sider himself exonerated of all charged, either pend- 


By B. J. Cotter. 


“T only thank God that you and I are as we are— 
human and susceptible to error.” 


(Synopsis on page 14) 





ing or which may subsequently grow out of this af- 
fair. 

“And to you, Rena Simms, alias Rena Dunn, I 
give this advice: Go back to your Row. Help your 
people in every manner possible; although I am in 
no postion to here make promises bearing on the 
future activities of the Commissioners, I can predict 
off-handedly—”’ this with a sly twinkle in his eyes— 
“that things shall not continue along the Row as they 
have in the past. 

“I was born in this city. I have seen all portions 
of it grow until we have fitfully earned the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most beautiful cities in the 
middle west. Yet your part of the city has been 
allowed to stagnate and corrupt of its own accord 
without a single effort being made on the city’s part 
to avert this tragedy to hinder this decadence. 

“You have the vision, the intelligence and the 
common sense that will enable you to make the most 
of that intelligence so I charge you with the sub- 
mission to the Board of those plans whereby the 
Row shall become as comparatively beautiful as any 
other residential section of this city. 

“If I may take it correctly, we have in this cham- 
ber, representatives of those who live along the 
Row; to all of you I say this: Lend to this young 
woman your greatest effort and help us, those who 
pay taxes in this city, to make the Row a place of 
beauty where the light and good-will may shine as 
brightly as does the glory of truth in this young 
woman’s face. 

I dismiss this case—but with large promise of an- 
other—” casting a vehement glance in Simms‘ di- 
rection—“that of the Bar Association against War- 
ren Simms,” 

A vast, soul-thrilling expressing of easement 
greeted this pronouncement. It seemed to eloquently 
voice the joy and sorrow of a people to whom these 
twain are known in heaping measure. A sigh such 
as might escape the lips of one who just escapes the 
gallows-noose; a sigh such as—but women who have 
gone through the shadows and sufferings of travail 
know what is meant, a sorrowful, joyful sigh. 

Of Paul Mitchell much was made. His mother, 
father and legions of acquaintances all came to him 
with grateful hearts and sincere prophecies as to the 
glory of his future. In Allen Kirk was seen the 
man who has suffered much but who has enjoyed 
the blessed freedom of deliverance—even though it 
came by a woman’s hand. He was a man to whom 
is known the rich, sweet wine of success even after 
all the dark years seem wont to deny its coming. 


But to the women came the sweetest realization. 
Tears of joy shone radiant on the faces of many; 
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REWARD 


Flossie B. McClain 


7 stooped to lift a load of care 
Too heavy to be borne; 
Sent smiles of youth into a face 


That had been old and worn. 


Love made a darksome journey bright, 
Made stars to gleam ahead, 

So wanderers in a day far spent 
Should not be lone and ’fraid. 


In barren hearts, Love sang a song; 
A wonderous melody; 

Of heavenly chimes, of life and joy, 
Of glory pure and free. 


The burden bearers soon find rest, 
The wanderers reach the fold; 

The barren heart: tre filled with joy 
Love earns a trown of gold. 
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they had known in these brief few hours the sore 
bitterness of Rena’s predicament and in this cv'mi- 
nation were the sharers of her greatest joy. 

As the crowd dispersed, Rena in her mother’s 
arms murmured softly: 


“How can I give back to you, mother dear, those 
hours of happiness which I have stolen? How can 
I remove forever the blight that your years of sor- 
row and suffering has cost upon my own unhappy 
person?” 

“Dear girl,’ her mother reassured, “you’ve given 
me the soul of you today. What more should I ask? 
And have I suffered any more than you? We both 
have shared the sorrow and tears of this affair.” 

“Then you don’t condemn me?” the daughter 
asked anxiously. 

“For being blind—and unled? No. I only thank 
God that you and I are as we are—human and sus- 
ceptible to error, yet understanding one the other.” 

“God be praised,’ Rena exclaimed devoutly. “You 
and I shall go down the stretch of life as it lays be- 
bore us, hand in hand, facing the future and all that 
it holds for us.” 

“Yes, heart. These men, they think they know— 
but only to us comes the fullness of experiences 
such as these. I feel that we have lived through ten 
thousand years today,” Belle replied. 

“Dear mother of me, we have lived through many, 
many things,” Rena whispered, kissing her mother 
fondly. 

With these words of blissful promise the mother 
and daughter set foot on the high road of happiness 
and contentment, knowing in each other those bless- 
ed things whihe give to the mother-love that sanctity 
and beauty which is unto it alone. With the promise 
of many thnigs for themselves and those others of 
the Row there abides with these the simple faith of 
the inevitable triumph of good over evil and the 
coming into their future experiences those great, 
good things that make life worth while. 

And of such is the account of the vagabond—may 
heaven bless her,—of Kink’head Row. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Now to the Row has come ancther song, a more 
harshly metallic song than any that its jaded ears 
have known. It is at once the symbol of growth 
and achievement and the totem of expansion and re- 
birth. The industriously clanging hammer and the 
clink of stone is to be heard all along the Row. 
Those tottering cabins that for so many years made 
farce at sheltering their tenantry, have crumbled be- 
fore the coming of a modern regime; in their place 
have come modest bungalows and more pretentious 
substantial dwellings. 

Here and there new store buildings have sprung 
up; the streets widened and the scheme of lighting 
improved. Then, there has been a quite thorough 





THE SECOND TALE OF 
KINCAID ROW 


“SHORT CHANGE” 
Will Begin in the Next Issue of 
This Magazine. 
ORDER EARLY. 





renovation in the Half-Moon House—renamed the 
Harvest Moon. It serves very much as a social and 
community center. 

And what marvels can be wrought in masonry 
when willing hands and happy hearts set themselves 
to their doing. Yes, many many blessings have come 
to those of the Row, now denominated Kincaid Row 
instead of the odious Kink’head Row. Every one of 
its families has shared in this awakening and gloried 
in the coming of those improvements after the many 
years of prayerful waiting and now those of the 
Row go forth to fulfill that larger promise which 
comes of lightened existence and a care-free opti- 
mism in facing life and its perplexities. 
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FIRST TO GO 


By Lee Foyles Rodgers. 





TELL you we certainly hated to lose 
him. A fine fellow. It came kind of 
sudden-like, you know. 

Let me pause right here and nail 
this tear what’s got mixed up with my 
> sight. 

Sk (C| Exactly fifty-three seconds later. 
ms ns A I guess I’m all right now. 

al Ye 
wa YF We had palled together, we three, 
iv-—<«< since we left the States way back in 
’eighteen—nineteen hundred and eighteen. (Ancient 
days, what?) All of us fellows in those days got 
close to somebody; had to; it was in the air; it was 
the spirit of the time; it kept many of us poor fellows 
from going mad out there where—but what’s the use 
of me wasting good paper in telling you something 
you already know about? Enough has been said 
along that line—or about that “line” if you want to 
give old “Hinney” a peep in and make it snappier— 
to convince even a two months old kid it couldn’t pos- 
sibly have been worse. 


Getting back to the story—we three, Grant, Woods 
and I. We got acquainted-like on our way over. It 
happened in the night, with the darkness so thick 
you could churn it like butter. It was about two in 
the morning, our lookout threw a dirty eye and spot- 
ted one of those subs. We got to feeling uneasy- 
like; you needn’t laugh, you would have too. 


I remember some fellow shoved close up against 
me and mumbled something—I have never known 
what it was he said. We got to talking in whispers 
and the fellow on the other side of me asked me if I 
thought we’d be hit. I told him—I meant it—that we 
would be likely to go down. We got to talking so loud 
that our sergeant told us to shut up. From that mo- 
a. on we palled together—we three, Grant, Woods 
and I. 
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OO bright morning three weeks after we came 
back, oh—we got through it somehow—we 
found ourselves free, as it were. We broke up and 
paid the homefolks—those of us who had ’em—a visit. 
Just exactly fourteen days later we met—we three, 
right where we said we’d meet, and Grant led us over 
to Mrs. Griggs’, where we got rooms. She thought 
the world of Grant and would have done most any- 
thing for him. An hour later our bosses told us we 
could turn to our old jobs. Pretty lucky—we three, 
Grant, Woods and I. 


In the midst of our friends of long acquaintance we 
often question lourselves as to who will be the first 
te go. Friends—we three were. We got to knowing 
ach other like mothers—some mothers know their 
thildren. 

Grant was a trifle older than Woods and I. He 
knew the people and somehow or other he had worked 
himself in among the leaders of our merry set. It 
was some set; I call it a gang. He was old in those 
parts, a regular guy. We certainly hated to lose him, 
coming sudden-like as it did. 

It happened of a night over one of those studio af- 
fairs. Grant was a horse for those kind of things. 
You would have thought there was something un- 
canny about him, that way he had about him of 
making friends and holding ’em without the least bit 
of effort on his part. We have known him to be actu- 
ally engaged to three girls at a time and come to us 
to work out some way to ease out of it without the 
slightest friction. 

He always found solutions himself to all his prob- 
lems, and ours too, and made it appear like we were 
the authors. That was his way. We often told him he 
ought to open up an office and grow rich—he could 
have done it, with his ideas and all that. Any poor 
fish with a worry, or a grievance, or a love affair or 
other, would plank down liberal-like for workable 
solutions, the kind he’d give. 

As I was saying, it happened at one of those studio 
affairs. Things were going along pretty nicely-like 
when Grant came over to us and nudged me in the 
ribs something fierce. 

“See that little damsel over there?” he winked in 
the direction across the room. She was sitting on an 
artist’s throne—Grant always was choice. He had 
found a queen who wasn’t all weighted down with 
crowns, and worries, and kingdoms and all that sort 
of thing. 

“T just got acquainted with her,’ Grant told us. 
“Her name’s Blossom—Blossom Winters. Isn’t she 


They tried to save him, but they were too late and 


there was nothing they could do but give him up. 





the kind of blossom you’ve dreamed about having 
around the house when you take a notion to hitch up? 
Boys, you just want to meet her and lay off.” 


ppioeson WINTERS had a way about her as 
subtle and subduing as oriental perfume. She 
made you think of‘summer nights, of music, and song, 
and laughter. She made you forget, and forgetting, 
dream of warm things, of a face as oval as a peach 
and as colorful, of eyes that caught yours in their 
limpid depths and set your heart a-bounding, of hair 
like crinkled jet. . . She seemed to hint at new places, 
where it is spring, where things are rapturous, and 
magic, and blossoming. 

Grant had said to lay off. People knew that he 
always meant what he said. He saw her again the 
following day, she had not lost any of her glamour 
of the night before. He told her how pretty she had 
looked, and he told her just like he’d tell me my tie 
was not on straight. That was his way. 
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A SUMMER STORM 


A CLOUD, prophesying rain, began 

To lift itself o’er the woods 

Growing and blackening. Suddenly, a flaw 

Of chill wind menaced; then a strong blast beat 
Down the long valley’s murmuring pines and woke 
The noon-dream of the sleeping lake and broke 

Its smooth steel mirror at the mountain’s feet. 


Thunderous and vast, a fire-veined darkness swept 
Over the rough pine-bearded mountain range; 

A wraith of tempest, wonderful and strange, 
From peak to peak the cloudy giant stepped. 


Then the wild rain-drift blots out all. 


Then over all again, the still unhidden sun, 

Weaving its light through slant blown veils of rain, 
Smiles on the trouble, as hope smiles on pain; 
And when the tumult and strife are done 

Spent broken clouds the rainbow’s angel spans. 
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We began to be interested. 
sure he had fallen for her. 

“No, I don’t think so,” I said to him on the fourth 
day as we sat discussing it—we did all things like 
that, we three, only this day Grant was heaven 
knows where. 

Woods shook his head. 

“He’s too wise for that sort of thing,” I added. 

“They’re the kind that fall the hardest—the wise 
ones,” he answered. “She’s got him going, and that’s 
all there is to it. Take Clem for instance—” 

‘Clem Barton was an example. A dame like this 
Blossom girl bounced him. And Clem was a wise 
one. 

“But still, I don’t think Grant is doing any falling 
or anything,” I persisted; “that’s not like him.” 

Woods was still more anxious to show me that in 
a little while Grant would wake up with shattered 
dreams, an empty purse, and probably a broken 
head. 


Woods was quite 


“Who’s this Blossom, anyway?” he asked ve- 
hemently. 
....After all, who was she? 

We got to asking Grant questions, but they didn’t 
do any good. If we hadn’t been who we were, he 
might have assigned us to regions overheated. But 
he was patient with us, and would sit and listen to 
what we had to say, and then he would glance at 
his watch and bolt for the door sudden-like just as 
if we hadn’t said a word to him. 

“See you later, boys,” he would exclaim; “prom- 
ised to meet Blossom at six-thirty.” 

So Woods and I decided to let things go as they 
were. Blossom was kind of a model; that is she 
tried on all the styles ‘sefore anybody else. Quite 
naturally she was a h"™mmer or dressing. Gray 


got to thinking that he must dress as befitting her 
companion. He did. When they passed together 
people got to turning around and watching ’em. He 
didn’t mind it a bit. Woods and I stopped going out 
with him—we got to seeing very little of him any- 
way since he met this Blossom girl—people might 
have thought we were his servants or something. 
Grant had money, always did. 


ieee time came for another one of those studio 
affairs. I might tell you I kind of enjoyed 
them myself. Never went to any before Grant broke 
up in—Woods and I. You don’t have to be so 
blamed uppish in those things. 

Grant and Blossom had gone out motoring with 
one or two others, and when the time came to go 
he hadn’t shown up. So Woods and I went alone— 
at least I did; Woods came in with one of those lit- 
tle heart smashers whose steps were hardly an inch 
apart. He called her Robbie or something like that. 

Well, things went on like I knew they would— 
until—gosh, but he had a voice! He was standing 
talking to two others, when I overheard him. 

“Running around with this Grant fellow!” 

He seemed to have been too far concerned for 
me to think lightly of it when he grumbled that 
out. It was a grumble, I could hear it, deep down 
in his broad chest. Giant of a fellow, he was. 

“With him all the time,” he was duly informed by 
the fellow to his right. 

The big guy glanced about the room. 

“Where’s she now?” he asked. 

I saw him clinch his fists—they looked like mauls 
to me. 

The other fellow shrugged his shoulders. I felt 
that when it came to a show down I could at least 
bang him until he lost all those shrugs. 

“With him now, I suppose,” he said. 

He “supposed” he was with him. Gad, how I felt 
like telling him she sure was, and asking him to 
what extent it concerned him. 

“This here’s got to stop,” the big fellow decided 
in a determined manner. “I don’t want to have no 
trouble with her admirers, but this here running 
around with every little dandy who chances to give 
her the soft tongue has got to be stopped. I expect 
I’ve got to treat this fellow Grant real rough, he’s a 
touch bird—” 

There was more said than that but they moved 
off. 

I thought the minute Grant got to mixing up with 
this Blossom person there’d be trouble. This big 
fellow, with hands that could crush an iron rail till 
it looked like a toothpick, was a prize fighter I was 
told. They called him “Slugger” Burch, but I had 
a hunch it wasn’t his right name. I felt that Grant 
was done for, if not by fair means, then by foul, if 
he did not drop this Blossom. Grant always did 
have a taste for running around with other guy’s 
property. But they never objected, hence there was, 
always trouble in recovery. 


ATE that night when Grant came in, I wanted 

ll him all about it, but didn’t. Woods thought 

it best to wait until tomorrow. When he did break 

it to him in no light terms, he only laughed if off. 

Right then I knew he had fallen for her. It kind of 
got me. 

“You just keep your eye on your uncle,” he 
laughed. 

We just couldn’t make him see that he was get- 
ting into deeper water. I imagined, and I told him 
so, that the Slugger fellow right at that moment 
was conceiving something develish to expedite his de- 
parture from these parts, if not from this globe. But 
it was no use, Grant didn’t mind his talking. 

“Boys, you just havn’t got the right slant on this 
affair,” he said to us in perfectly good humor. 

It came. 

I knew it would break sooner or later. We were 
all in our rooms when I heard a heavy tread in the 
hall, followed by a loud knock on Grant’s door, Gad, 
he~- eak I became: in the knees! 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THE SHOCK 


By W. Edward Davenport 








HE news had spread like wildfire, 
carrying with. it that impenetrable 
gloom that hangs on like a dead 
weight. Pretty Betty Johnson was 
blind. And then to make the cir- 
stance more tragic her husband was 
beginning to mistreat her. 


When any person was sick, dis- 
> tressed, unfortunate or anything 
- else happened jn which she could be 
of assistance she was about as indolent as a bee when 
all the flowers are in full bloom. She was physician, 
nurse, dispenser of hope, destroyer of gloom, official 
purveyor of joy and meal ticket all compressed into 
one pretty, dimpled, nut-brown, bright-eyed and 
charming lump of humanity that deserved a whole 
lot more attention than her fickle husband accorded 
her or allowed anybody else to give her since her af- 
fliction. Acknowledging the rule of the community 
that one family was not to meddle with the domestic 
affairs of another made it doubly hard for Betty and 
came pretty close to breaking the hearts of her whole 
community of friends, who, by virtue of that rule, 
were denied the privilege of openly attempting to min- 
ister to her suffering. 

She had been married to Zebedee Johnson two years 
and was getting along just fine on his little twenty- 
acre farm a mile or so from town. Then she got up 
in the cherry tree on that fateful day to pick the de- 
licious big red ox-hearts, had caught hold of a dry 
and rotten limb and in less time than it took to tell 
it she had fallen to the ground. She was not very 
high up in the tree, but she fell in such a way that 
the back of her head struck a limb as she was coming 
down—then, presto—it was midnight for her at mid- 
day. Strangely enough it did not so much as render 
her unconscious, even though she was bruised up a 
bit, but it knocked her stone blind. 

Betty had viewed the rising and setting of the 
golden orb of day for thirty years, but this darkness 
made that time seem but a few minutes. Her phy- 
sician, after making an examination, comforted her 
with the announcement that the blindness was only 
temporary, caused by the sudden shock of the optic 
nerve, and might last for an hour or a day, perhaps 
two days. ‘I’ll assure you it won’t be over a few 
days,” he said confidently. 

Yet the shade of a young bearing cherry tree, grown 
from one of the very seeds that had fallen from 
Betty’s bucket on that luckless day protected her 
against the rays of the scorching sun as she sat still 
waiting hopefully for those few days to pass. 






7 was five years since this accident had happened. 
It seemed like a hundred and five to her. But 
she still hoped that some day she might be able to 
see again and help Zebedee with his chickens. This 
was the principal and most profitable crop that the 
little farm was capable of producing and Zebedee, 
being a genuine chicken fancier, knew how to raise 
them for profit. A specialist had told them that it 
might be possible that a sudden shock of some kind 
might restore her sight, but added ruefully that he 
doubted whether she could stand a shock severe enough 
to bring such results. Nevertheless she had based her 
hopes upon that slender thread and waited. 

In that five years everything had changed for Betty 
except her beauty, and it might as well have changed; 
she didn’t know anything about it any more. It would 
not have concerned her even a little bit if she did, 
since she was blind and could not see it any more. 
Even Zebedee had changed; he had been a chicken 
fancier, now he was a fanatic and incidentally he was 
a crank in his attitude toward his wife and everybody 
else whose conversation savored of anything else but 
featners. This almost crushed poor Betty. It ag- 
gravated her already sad case by denying her the 
society of her friends, but she resigned herself to the 
circumstances and did her best to please him. She 
asked about the Buff Cochins, the White Wyandotts, 
the Japanese Bantams; why he didn’t sell some of the 
Minorcas and Games and replace them with Plymouth 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds and Brahmas; how many 
eggs the Leghorns were laying and a dozen other 
questions about as many other breeds resulting from 
crossing, re-crossing and cris-crossing, at the end of 
which she was pretty much fatigued and usual] -f- 
fering from severe headaches. 


When the shock came, it worked both ways. 





Betty loved that little tree. Though blind, she had 


“O, Anne, just a minute,” called Betty, “what time 


planted the seed and then transplanted the young tree is it now?” 


in its present spot with her own hands. Now she was 
sitting under its shade listening to the plock-plock 
of horses’ hoofs, the rattle and rumble of carriage and 


“It’s one fifteen by my watch, but I’m about ten 
minutes fast. 
“Alright, Anne, thanks. Good-bye, dear. I hope he 


wagon wheels and the soft grinding of automobile takes me in. 


tires as they travelled back and forth over the dusty 
road, 


cys of the carriages that came lumbering down 
the road pulled up in front of her house and 
stopped. Like all blind persons, whose ears take the 
place of the eye, she inclined her head to the side, 
trying to catch some familiar sound by which she 
might recognize this visitor or robber or murderer, 
according te the way she felt just at the time. It 
didn’t matter much to her which of the three it was 
on this particular day, although if it had been a case 
of making a choice she would likely have selected the 
latter. 

“Hello, Betty, dear,” said a cheery voice, coming 
from the direction of the carriage, “I thought I’d run 
out with this little bouquet of flowers for you to— 
smell of their delicious fragrance.” 

She had almost said “for you to look at,” but caught 
herself in time to save Betty’s feelings. 

“O, Anne, how dear of you! This is Anne, isn’t it? 
I thought I knew your voice. Sit down, child, close 
by me. Listen at me calling you child, when you 
are as old as I am.” 

Then she lapsed into an almost tragically sad tone. 

“No, Anne, you’re not as old as I am. That is im- 
possible now. You may be as old as I am in years, 
but not in sadness.” 

“Come, come now, Betty, you haven’t even smelled 
your bouquet,” soothed big-hearted Anne Lewis, try- 
ing to take her school-day chum’s mind off her afflic- 
tion. She surveyed the house a moment or so, then 
asked in an undertone: 

“Where’s Zeb, Betty?” 

“He told me he was going down to the chicken 
house. Wait, I’ll call him.” She fumbled for the 
little whistle that hung from her neck on a piece of: 
black braid. 

“No, no, don’t call him, Betty,” begged Anne, who 
knew Zeb’s peculiar traits, “I’ve brought you some 
news.” 

She found a place beside Betty on the bench. 

“There is going to be an eye specialist at the hall 
this afternoon at three o’clock and he’s going to give 
one free treatment to every person suffering from any 
kind of eye trouble. They say he’s an expert on 
total and partial blindness, so I did by best to get the 
news to you some way. Maybe you can coax Zebedee 
to leave his chickens long enough to take you to town 
for a trial. Now I’m going to get away dearie before 
he sees me, but you do your best to get him to bring 
you in.” 

She gave Betty a big, long hug and a kiss thrown 
in for good measure and hurried to her carriage, fear- 
ing every minute that Betty’s husband would see her 
before she got away. 





TO BEAUTY 


IND up thy tresses, thou beautiful one, 
Of black in the shadow and brown in the sun! 
Free should their delicate lustre be thrown 
O’er a forehead more pure than the Parian stone; 
Shaming the light of those Orient pearls 
Which bind o’er its smoothness thy soft wreathing 
curls. 


Smile, for thy glance on the mirror is thrown, 
And the face of an angel is meeting thine own. 
Beautiful creature, I marvel not 

That thy cheek a lovelier tint hath caught, 
And the kindling light of thine eye hath told 
Of a dearer wealth than the miser’s gold. 








Two big tears dropped from the sightless eyes. 

“Now, Betty, you must not cry. Just try to be as 
confident and happy as you can and I am sure things 
will come out all right.” Anne got into her carriage 
and cried half way back to town. 


Are failing twice to muster enough courage 
to disturb her husband, Betty finally put the 
whistle to her mouth and blew a shrill, gurgling blast, 
which brought Zebedee rushing up in a hurry. He had 
strictly warned her never to call him unless it was 
a case of ‘absolute necessity. 

‘What’s a matter now? 
rasped. 

“Why—why—why, I wanted you to please give me 
a drink of nice cool water,” she fabricated, her cour- 
age failing her at last. “I’m so sorry that I had to 
bother you because I knew you were busy,” she apolo- 
gized. 

“TI guess 1 wouldn’t have to bother you any more to 
wait on me if you could take me to the town hall this 
afternoon,” she suggested hesitatingly. 

“Humph!” grunted Zebedee, “Town Hall? What’s 
the Town Hall got to do with you bothering me, I’d 
like to know?” 

“OQ, didn’t you hear about it?” asked Betty, feign- 
ing great surprise. ‘Why, there’s a specialist to be 
there this afternoon at three o’clock and they say he 
can’t be beat on treating the eyes.” 

“Who told you there was a specialist in town?” 

“Why—why Anne Lewis was by herefon her way 
to her father’s place and she told me. Won’t you 
please get ready and take me in Zebedee?” 

She had not anticipated this query, so she had to 
drag Anne in after all, but she managed to create a 
plausible excuse for her being at her house. But just 
as she had feared, he was very much out of humor. 
A mink had killed one of his fancy game cockerel the 
night before and his mood was anything but pleasant. 

“O, Betty,” he began irritably, “you’re becomin. 
more of a burden to me every day. Not that I wouldn’ 
do anything in this world for you so you could se 
again, but you are too notionate. Every little thin; 
some person recommends to you you want to try it 
Now how much good do you expect that humbug t 
do you?” 


ETTY’S face had blanched to deathly pallor ant. 

she was staring wide eyed toward her husband 
muttering “burden-burden-burden.” This thought had 
occurred to her once before and she recoiled from it, 
but she didn’t think that he had got to the place yet 
where he thought so too. 

She turned on him. 

“Zebedee, you’re unreasonable!” she flashed angrily. 
“What right have you'’to call him humbug, not know- 
ing anything about him whatever?” 

“All these hello-goodbye specialists are mostly fak- 
irs. They will lift a confidence offering before they 
begin their work and then tell the patient not to think 
of using his eyes until a certain time after treatment, 
which usually is just long enough for him to get away 
with your money without you seeing which way he 
goes.” 

“But, dear, it won’t do any harm to give him a 
trial, will it?” she pleaded. 

“Maybe it won’t and maybe it will. It don’t do 
to try everything people recommend to you; some- 
times people get in bad by doing that. Suppose I had 
tried Ike Little’s receipt of nothin’ but warm bran 
mash, grass and water to make my hens lay. Instead 
of taking a basket to gather the eggs I’d a had to 
take a bucket. Not me. I want my hens to lay eggs. 
Besides, you know the horse is so lame that he can’t 
walk to the pump to get water much less go a mile 
and a half to town, so I guess we'll let the matter 
drop there.” 

Then this stock mass of bone and sinew that had 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Every detail of this sports outfit is cor- 
rect, according to New York fashion experts. 
The skirt is brown plaid and the sweater of 
a lighter shade of brown with a belt to 
match. Af course no sports outfit is correct 
without low heeled oxfords. 





No wonder she smiles—her costume of 
Navy crepe, robin’s egg blue cloth, colored 
embroidery and metal beads commands ad- 
miration even in Paris. 

The hat is of black milan and is trimmed 
with rose buds. 


What They Are Wearing - - 


Ty S48ty all the crepe fabrics are fashionable 
this season. Canton crepe, Roshanara crepe, 
Crepe de Chine, Georgette Crepe, and dozens of other 
shimmering, brocaded, transparent, clinging vampire 
crepe fabrics are being used in the construction of 
Dame Fashion’s newest confections. 

The past and the future meet on very friendly 
terms in many of the newest garments. For in- 
stance one may wear a long, transparent coat of 
cobwebby lace, lined with Georgette and collared 
and cuffed with Russian sable over a gown built on 
lines popular a century and a quarter ago. 

The irregular hem line is the thing just now. It 
is almost a breach of good form to wear a gown with 
an even hem line. Sometimes the irregularity is em- 


phasized by means of panels that are longer than the 
skirt, sometimes the tunic is pointed at irregular 
intervals, and occasionally the garment is draped so 
as to vive the uneven line. 

As for the waistline—there is none. Indeed, 
milady seems to have forgotten she ever had such a 
thing, and so she places her belt any place between 
her shoulders and the hem of her dress that best 
suits her fancy. Sashes are popular—the bigger 
they are the better. Most of them rest on the hips 
and are tied in gigantic bows at the side-front. 

The short skirt will remain with us, at least for 
a while. 

Capes of jersey with brushed wool collars will be 
popular for afternoon wear, but in the evening mi- 





—International Film Co. 


Unusually attractive is this model of black 
taffeta. Rows of tiny ruffles make more 
beuffant the full overskirt. The panel is 
= — made lace and has a fringe of henaa 

eads. 





- By Mme. F. Madison 





lady’s cape will be fashioned of broadcloth, satin, 
georgette or lace. The newest and smartest capes 
are not embroidered as they were last season. Nearly 
all of them, however, are provided with deep collars 


that wrap snugly about the throat and shoulders of 
the wearer. 


Organdies, ginghams, linens, printed muslins, and 
printed voiles will be used for tub frocks during the 
coming season. 


As for hats, one is safe in wearing the hat that is 
most becoming, for shops are showing both large 
and small pokes, mushrooms, upturned and sailor 
effects in every known color. 








HE Mu-So-Lit Club of Washing- 

ton, D. C., formally opened its 
newly acquired club house recently. 
This club was organized for the study 
of music and literature a number of 
years ago and its membership, limited 
to two hundred, embraces persons of 
higher personal attainments. The new 
club house contains reception, music 
and dining rooms, offices, library, card 
rooms, a well equipped kitchen, bil- 
liard hall, and sleeping rooms. 


The next annual Race Congress will 
meet in Washington, D. C., May 4-7. 
A large number of delegates are ex- 
pected at this meeting. Racial griev- 
ances will be discussed. The time of 
the regular annual meeting was re- 
cently changed from October to May. 


A town exclusively for Libranians 
is being organized in northern Louisi- 
una. The town site comprises a tract 
of 2,200 acres of land. It is the first 
experiment of the kind in the state. 


John D. Wilkerson, a law student 
of Western Reserve University of 
Cleveland, O., has been successful in 
making the varsity debating team and 
has been awarded a gold “R” for his 
good work. He is one of the very 
few Libranians who have made the 
debating teams of the larger white 
colleges. 


Liberia is to have a Y. M. C. A. in 
the near future. Two Libranian sec- 
etaries, trained in this branch of the 
ork, will be sent to Liberia in the 
ear future to start the organization. 


have been introduced in the 

e legislatures of New York 

is which provide for an edu- 
cauonal qualification for all those who 
engage in hairdressing in these two 
states. If these bills become laws 
persons wishing to engage in hair- 
dressing will be obliged to pass an ex- 
amination, 


The following is an extract from 
President Harding’s message: 


“Somewhat related to the forego- 
ing hu:nar problems is the race ques- 
tion. Congress ought to wipe the stain 
of barbaric lynching from the ban- 
ners of a free and orderly, representa- 
tive democracy. We face the fact that 
many millions of people of African 
lescent are numbered among our pop- 
alation and that in a number of the 
tates they constitute a very large pro- 

ortion of the total population. 

“Tt is unnecessary to recount the 
difficulties incident to this condition, 
nor to emphasize the fact that it is a 
zondition which cannot be removed. 
There has been a suggestion, however, 
that some of its difficulties might be 
ameliorated by a humane and enlight- 

ned consideration of it, a study of its 
nany aspects and an effort to formu- 
iate, if not a policy, at least a national 
attitude of mind calculated to bring 
about the most satisfactory possible 
adjustment of relations between the 
races, and of each race to the na- 
tional life. 

“One proposal is the creation of a 
commission embracing representatives 
of both races, to study and report on 
the entire subject. The proposal has 
real merit. I am convinced in mutual 
tolerance, understanding, charity, rec- 
ognition of interdependence of the 
races and the maintenance of the 
rights of citizenship.” 
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As explained in the November, 1919, issue of THE HALF-CENTURY, we are using the term me 
RANIAN to apply to members of the race who were born in America. We do this because so many obje’t 


to the term NEGRO. 





A Libranian farmer in Georgia 
claims that he has discovered a Jiquid 
that will kill the cotton boll weevil. As 
a proof of his discovery he has proof 
that he has raised eight bales of cotton 
on twelve acres of land “in a boll wee- 
vil year.” Those who helped him pick 
the cotton and gin it claim they saw no 
evidence of the pest either in his fields 
or in the gin. 


More than fifty editors of various 
newspapers of the country attended 
the twentieth annual meeting of the 
National Negro Press Association 
which was held in Washington, D. C., 
in March. The next meeting of the 
Association will be held at Tuskegee 
Institute. 


Lincoln Institute at Jefferson City, 
Mo., is to become a university in the 
near future. An appropriation of 
$500,000 has been made for this school 
and a Board of Curators will arrange 
for the attendance of Libranian boys 
and girls of Missouri at a University 
of any adjacent state and pay thei: 
tuition so that they may take any 
course provided for in the Missouri 
University at Columbia. 


The second pan-African congress is 
scheduled to meet the first week in 
September in London, England. Ar- 
rangements have been made to hold 
sessions during the two following weeks 
in Brussels, Belgium, and Paris, 
France. 





IT MUST BE TRUE 


By Raymond Boyd 


HEN Pa was small the little boys 
Were always clean and good and neat; 
They never cried when told to work, 
Nor teased for pie and cake to eat,— 
’Cause my Pa says so. 


UT in the woods beyond the hill, 
Lived bears, and giants and Indians, 


wild, 


Who often prowl about at night 
To steal some sinful, wayward child, 
’Cause my Pa says so. 


7 HE boys who study hard at school, 

And like to work instead of play 

Will grow up to be big, noted men, 

Or p’raps be President some day, 
’Cause my Pa says so. 





The whereabouts of the seal of the 
Confederacy and other effects of the 
Southern leader of the rebellion, Jef- 
ferson Davis, will probably never be 
known, for the only person with this 
knowledge is dead. James Jones, a 
Libranian, the servant of Jeff Davis, 
buried the seal and some other effects 
of the President of the Confederacy 
before the Federal authorities could 
obtain possession of them. Although 
many have searched for them for more 
than half a century, Jones always re- 
fused to tell where he hid them. 


Mrs. Lizzie Forbes has been ap- 
pointed police woman in Petersburg, 
Va. She is said to be the first Li- 
branian to be made policewoman in the 
South. 


The $50,000.00 hospital of the Roy- 
al Circle of Friends in Little Rock, 
Ark., was dedicated recently. Charity 
wards and a nurse training school are 
part of the equipment of the insti- 
tution. A similar hospital has been 
planned by this same organization in 
Memphis, Tenn. 





The Bureau of Negro Economics, 
Department of Labor, has been reor- 
ganized and the new office will have 
charge of work among Libranians. 
Phil H. Brown has been appointed 
commissioner of conciliation in charge 
of Libranian labor. 


The local Negro Longshoremen’s 
Union of New Orleans, La., has made 
a contribution of $725.00 to the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League Fund. The money 
will be used to establish a sanatorium 
for Libranians afflicted with tuber- 
culosis 


The creation of a Negro industrial 
commission to study the problems af- 
fecting the race has been suggested by 
the President. The commission would 
consist of five white and three Negro 
members to be named by the President 
for a term of four years, with $200,- 
000.00 appropriation for the first year’s 
expendi‘ures. This sum would be used 
in making a comprehensive survey of 
econ mic conditions and Negro labor; 
stimulating thrift and finding out the 
best way to promote the welfare of the 
race. 


A bill calling for an appropriation 
of $300,000 for the establishment of @ 
tubercular hospital for Libranians haS 
been introduced in the Texas Legisla- 
ture. 


Pres. Charles D. B. King of Liberia, 
Africa, arrived in the United States 
recently to conclude negotiations with 
the United States Government for a 
credit of $5,000,000.00 which was es- 
tablished for his country in 1918. 


A post graduate course for physi- 
cians was held at Tuskegee Institute 
during April. Many physicians from 
all over the country attended. This 
is the first post graduate course for 
physicians to be held in the South. 


Alumni of Howard University re- 
cently presented Dr. W. G. Hubbard, 
president emeritus with a $12,000.00 
home. 


Charles Gilpin, the Libranian dra- 
matic star, who has been playing the 
title role in the much discussed play, 
“Emperor Jones,” will enter the mov- 
ies, we are told. Gilpin is considered 
one of the ten most brilliant actors on 
the American stage. 


E. E. Nottage, a Libranian, was 
elected Alderman in Palatka, Fla., re- 
cently, defeating his white opponent by 
a large majority 





If you expect to graduate 
from college this year, send us 
your picture before June Ist 
and we will print it in the next 


issue of the magazine. 


Post cards or unmounted pic- 
tures in black and white, not 
exceeding 5 x 7, are preferred. 
We cannot promise to return 


these pictures. 





WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


HE St. Louis Federation of Col- 

ored Women’s Clubs plans the 
establishment of a $200,000.00 munic- 
ipal farm for delinquent colored girls 
as its summer work. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Federation Judge Hartman 
made an address favoring the plan. 


The Northwestern Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs will meet in 
Phoenix, Arizona, July 18th to 21st in- 
clusive this year. This is the first time 
that the Federation has met in Ari- 
zona, and it is expected that the meet- 
ing will be largely attended. Mrs. 
Johanna Snowden-Porter is president 
of the Federation. 
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WILL CHRISTIANITY STAND THE TEST OF TIME? 








F we look back upont the history of religious, 
I ethical, and scientific thought, there are two 

things which will especially strike us. 

On one side, it is g#pparent how religious as well 
as ethical ideas have been dependent on the develop- 
ment of human thou eht—i. e., science—during all 
ages. 

In the beginning eft history men were groping in 
spiritual darknesss. In their hard struggle with the 
forces. $i: nature they took refuge in grotesque su- 
perstitions adapted to their childish ideas in order 
to give them consolation in their feeling of weak- 
ness; and they gradually learned some crude morali- 
ties in their struggle for existence. But, as under- 
standing grew—every slowly in the beginning—many 
of the grotesque and childish superstitions were 
gradually put away, and more developed and digni- 
fied ethical ideas were attained. This development 
or purification one may call it, has gone on, and is 
still going on. It would indeed be very conceited, 
and inconsistent with evolutionary facts, to think 
that we had now reached maturity. We are only 
in what might be called youth, and are still a long 
way from manhood. We could say with Emerson 
that the religion of one age is, as a rule, the liter- 
ary entertainment of the next. 

On the other hand, it may strike us that, while 
the grotesque superstitions of childhood and the re- 
ligious dogmas of every age have been continually 
changing with the growth of human thought, ethical 
ideas have early reached a comparatively high level; 
and certain leading principles, at any rate, laid down 
at an early time, have changed comparatively little, 
although even they cannot avoid being influenced 
and much modified by science. I give as examples 
the ethical idea of the Greek religion, of Buddhism 
and of Christianity. It cannot be denied that these 
religions, as far as dogmas or superstitions go, dif- 
fer widely; but if we look at their ethical views, we 
must admit they are more or less alike. 

The explanation of this fact is evident. Our ethi- 
cal ideas are based upon the fundamental laws reg- 
ulating the development of the organic world, while 
religious dogmas belong to an entirely different 
sphere, something outside this world. Men took 
refuge in the first grotesque religious superstition 
and the belief in supernatural powers, in their de- 
sire to live and in their fear to die. In the feeling 
of their own weakness and the irresistible power of 
surrounding nature, the belief in the special sup- 
port of supernatural forces was a relief which gave 
confidence and comfort in their difficult struggle. It 
should, therefore, be clearly understood that these 
are two separate spheres of ideas; and this ought in 
my opinion to have been realized long ago in the 
education of young people. 

Here we have to look at the matter from a social 
and political education point of view. It is evident 
that, for the community and the State the ethical 
ideas of the citizens are of the very greatest impor- 
tance, while a man’s religious dogmas should be en- 
tirely his private concern. 

It is therefore, for the State to demand that what- 
ever his religious views may be, every citizen should 
be given good, sound ethical ideas, fit to make him 
a useful and skillful member of the community; 
and they should be given him in such a way that 
they will last him for life not to be shaken by what- 
ever doubts his religious faith may have to encoun- 
ter. As to how this should best be attained, there 
might be differences of opinion; but I believe that 
many will agree that the present system of educa- 
tion is, in this respect not a satisfactory one, and 
involves great dangers for the future. 

My view, is therefore, that this is a subject of 
vital importance for humanity, and which cannot be 
discussed too often and too seriously. We must try 
to find the right way, and then take it without 
hesitation. We cannot remain indifferent where such 
vital interests are at stake. Confucius said long 

ago, “to see what is right, and not to do it is want 
of courage.” Many might do well in taking those 
words to heart. Nobody who has children or who 
has had anything to do with the education of young 
people can have avoided realizing in what “difficult 
and dangerous period of transition young people are 
now living. We are in the beginning of a new 
century in more than one sense. This is chiefly, I 


By Charles Darwin Jones 


think, for two reasons. Life is becoming too com- 
plicated. We have not been able to follow the mate- 
rial development, which has gone so fast that our 
brain has not accommodated itself to the new ar- 
rangement of things. Life has become so much of a 
rush that our chief energy is spent in trying to 
avoid being left behind. We get little time for con- 
templation. And I believe the result is a certain 
lack, in our days, of personality, of sincerity, and of 
originality. If we look back a hundred years, life 
was much easier to live than it is today. Everybody 
had plenty of time to go deep into his subject, 
to be really solid and sincere and to find himself 
and the various phases of his own personality. 

But there are other and perhaps still greater, 
dangers in the future. It is a time when old and 
new creeds fight. The old creeds have to encounter 
the new views and ideas of science. It seem as if 
those who are responsible for the education of young 
people have not hitherto sufficiently considered how 
to meet these difficulties, and I believe the result is, 
in our day there is more pessimism than is really 
neecssary. This is a serious danger not to be re- 
duced by pretending not to see it. Democritus has 
said: “There is only one way of making great evils 
small—by looking them straight in the face.” We 
who have experienced many of these dangers or 
problems do not wish that the coming generation 
should necessarily be exposed to the same dangers. 
We wish to take away those stumbling blocks which 
we know can be removed. There are people who 
think that the right remedy is to fight against the 
new views of science. How little these people have 
learned from history! It is the same story repeated 
over and over again. No truth lives forever, and 
every truth has its time; but when its time has 
come it is as futile to fight against it as to uphold 
it after its time has passed. 

Galileo and the Papal world is a good example. 
The priesthood wished to stop the movement of the 
earth because they thought it was dangerous to their 
doctrines, and they made Galileo swear that the 
earth did not move, but the earth was not stopped. 
Only the priesthood ran their heads against a wall 
and they had to alter all their doctrines in order 
to climb that wall afterwards. So it always was. It 
is idle to blame science for its assertions. It has 
gone on and will go on, undisturbed on its way in 
search of truth, even if it may upset ever so many 
to our illusions or smash them all to pieces and 
leave many of us maimed and hopeless, behind. 

The right thing is to let our ideas and doctrines 
be tested and purified by the new light. This, I 
mean, is now more necessary than ever before, es- 
pecially as the new ideas of science are going to 
spread in the future to a much greater part of the 
people than hitherto; and there are ideas on the 
view of existence and of the universe held by mod- 
ern science which are apt to become very dangerous 
if you are not prepared to receive them. 

Ethical ideas, as well as those about life and its 
values have at all times, as I have said, been greatly 
influenced by the development of science; but this 
influence has been steadily increasing in late cen- 
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AT THE DAWN OF SPRING 
By G. W. Harris 


HEAR a robin singing gay, 
Spring is here today. 
The blessed tidings thrill my heart 
To know the robin was so smart. 
The news to you I love to tell 
Of songs of birds and wooded dell. 
Gladness to the heart ‘twill bring 
At the dawn of sweet Spring. 


. budding trees and murmuring streams 
Are like to golden dreams. 
Sweetness of Spring over the earth 
Makes a world of joy and mirth. 
Bright faced wild flowers all around 
Make a raintvow on the ground. 
Love and joy they seem to bring 
At the dawn . ~ -weet Spring. 
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turies, especially with the great development of the 
natural sciences. The present state of affairs actu- 
ally had its beginning im the days of Copernicus in 
the early part of the 16¢h century, when he shook 
the center of the universe and flung the earth out 
on its journey round the sui and through spacr 
What an enormous difference did that mean for the 
world of thought! In mediaeval times the earth and 
humanity were the center of the universe. Now we 
become only a small, insignificant link in the cir- 
culation. The difference is as that between tw 
poles. The one pole was that of the conceited chik 
where we ourselves, with all our ideas were the 
center and the universe was created for our benefit. 
But development has carried us towards the other 
pole—a state of melancholy youth in which we, hu- 
manity and our whole world of ideas are simply 
passing forms in the eternal circulation that has no 
end and no beginning. 

The first view of things, that of ourselves as a 
center, was easy and fit to please the child’s vanity 
and make him feel happy. It reminds me of the 
fly sitting on a carriage that shook its wings think- 
ing that it was his own little person that raised the 
cloud of dust which it saw behind the carriage. 

The latter view of things is more dangerous and 
diffeult. It is apt to create much despair and pes- 
simism in minds that are not sufficiently educated 
and prepared to accept it; and here perhaps, lies the 
greatest danger of the present day and perhaps still 
more of the future. 

How ought we to meet it? There are those whe 
say, as I mentioned before, that the only rem 
to fight with all the weapons at our disposal a 
such a miserable view of things. They migh 
as well try to turn the running river and 
teach the water to run up hill. All they will 
is that they dam up the water, and sooner or 
the river will break down their dykes and do 
damage with its rushing floods. 


A wiser plan is to avoid those futile atten. 
and instead try to prepare the land to receive 
water, in order that it may flow gently and irrig 
and fertilize the fields instead of destroyin them 

We certainly ought to apply here is wh: r 
learned from our doctrine of the survival of 
fittest. We should use the energy at our dispos 
to accommodate the organisms to the surrounding 
and not waste it in trying to make the surroun 
ings fit the organism. 

It would be impossible in this space to point ov 
the many stepping stones, some small and som 
great and often also stumbling blocks, wnich ma 
the road of development from the one pole I me 
tioned to the other, which began in its last phas 
with Copernicus. I will only mention one, and pe1 
haps the greatest, discovery of last century—perhap 
of all centuries—which has actually revolutionizec 
human thought more than any other. This is th 
discovery of the law of the conservation of energ, 
It seems almost incomprehensible that thinkers di 
not always know this fundamental law; and still 
is only fifty years since Robert Mayer was consi 
ered at least, by some people, more or less a cra 
when he first published his theory. Neverthel 
there had been discovered, fifty years earlier, the 
law of the indestructibility of matter, which actually 
means the same thing, although this was not then 
understood. 

This discovery in connection with the doctrir 
that nothing happens without a cause has formed 
new foundation for human thought. Formerly i 
was considered logical that all things must have hac 
a beginning and must have an end. We now see 
that really nothing we behold has a beginning or an 
end, and that therefore the only logical view of t 
universe based upon our own experience, is that 
infinite in time and space. It has always ex 
and will go on forever. It has no limits b 
tends infinitely in all directions, 

It is inevitable that such a conception whe 
oughly grasped must entirely change our 
life and our ideas of its ethical values. J 
belonging to a favored class of different 
origin than the rest of nature, v 
part of the whole. It is, in a sx 





from individualism towards socialis 
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SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 





THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 3-0 size, 
“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 
wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 


bon bracelets. Extra thin models, furnished complete, only $11.50. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 
5207 State Street 


———— 


CHICAGO 
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WHY DON’T YOU BUY THE BEST COMB? 


Central Brass Straightening and Drying Combs Are the Best on the 


Market. 


Every Comb Perfect. They Are of Solid Brass. 
The Teeth Are Hand-Poilshed. 





4 
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No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
No. 1—Brass Comb, light weight, wooden handle, polished teeth with 
i ca cach sarap ci en papeaseDesemaeaanate 5e 
No. 2—Heavy Brass Comb, polished teeth, wooden handle. Made to 
retain heat, metal hol ee ee $1.25 
Ne. 3—Same as No. 2, with wire handle ............................................. $1.35 
No. 4—Our Special. Seamless Brass Comb, teeth curved to fit the 
head, back rounded to prevent breaking off the hair. Retains 
a neki ecaisstisinntlinaasbiainniaignaniipiiencs seinmabraebiasienniciteatiah $3. 
No. 5—Extra Heavy Brass Comb, wee the thing for hairdressers.... $1.75 
No. 6—Same as No. 5, with ns esenssitiotnesiel $1.90 





Extra Heavy Pullers, polished brass, wooden Handle..$1.00 
Mail orders filled on receipt of price. Send money order 
or cash by registered letter. 


Agents Wanted—Write for Terms. 
“**t CENTRAL COMB COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
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HERE was a time, and not so long 
ago, when women of thirty class- 


ed themselves as middle aged and 
looked the part, and women of forty 
conned black for the rest of their lives, 
;—indeed women past forty thought of 
little beside preparing to die. In those 
days the woman who rouged her 
cheeks was shunned and the woman 
who wore false hair felt guilty even 
though no one knew she wore it. Dainty 
clothing was reserved for flappers. 
Women who had reached years of dis- 
cretion who wore pretty clothes were 
looked on with a bit of suspicion. 

Now to use rouge, powder and false 
hair are as customary as the wearing 
1of shoes. When you meet three girls 
on the street dressed in fashion’s last 
word, you cannot be sure whether they 
are sisters or mother, daughter and 
granddaughter, for the slogan of the 
age is “keep young.” 

Poor complexions, pale cheeks and 
scanty locks no longer mean _ poor 
health, nor do they command the re- 
; spectful admiration they did a couple 
of decades ago. 

There are those who condemn the 
modern woman as frivolous, immoral] 
and disgusting. But the results of her 
attitude toward life are wonderfuliy 
beneficial to the human race. The 








ROUGE AND PROGRESS 





youthtts| middle aged woman makes a 
better comy,anions for her growing 
family—she can understand and guide 
them better ecause she places herself 
on a plane with them. After a hard 
day’s work the bit of rouge, powder 
and false hair biving quick satisfaction 
that always com es to the woman who 
knows she is I poking her best. Her 
family reaps the benefit, for she greets 
them with a smile uf contentment. 

Perfect health has wteeeome a fad 
today. Perfect health is the modern 
woman’s ideal. Unlike the woman of 
twenty years ago who considered it 
quite the proper thing to be sickly, 
colorless and frail, who was more pop- 
ular if she could afford an operation 
every year, the modern woman boasts 
of good health all the time. She can 
play golf, tennis and hockey like a boy, 
she is a skillful swimmer and rider 
ard she can repair her own car like a 
mechanic. Her clothes that are con- 
demned as ridiculous by critics are far 
more sensible than those worn at the 
beginning of the century. Her short 
skirts are more comfortable for walk- 
ing than those that sweep the streets, 
her scanty clothing gives her body the 
proper ventilation it needs. She rea- 
sons that if it is not immoral to expose 
the limbs in swimming, and in playing 
games, that it’s not immoral to wear 
short skirts on the street. Rouge and 
powder improve her appearance, give 
her more confidence and add to her 
good spirits,—therefore she argues, 
they are very good things to use . 

If women are considered no older 
than they look then it is a wise woman 
who will try to keep herself 
looking as youthful as possible. When 
she looks in the glass and sees 
there a young woman she feels 
that she can afford to improve 
herself, to keep abreast the times, that 
she has many years in which to prog- 
ress with the world. When her mir- 
ror tells her she is old, tired looking, 
weary, there comes a hopelessness, a 
despair that hurries her toward the 
scrap heap of decreptitude and undesir- 
ability. 

If rouge and face powder help to 
keep women youthful and progressive, 
let them pile it on thick. 


WHEN IS A HAT BECOMING? 


HAT can make or mar the cos- 
tume. More than that the most 
expensive hat is not always the most 
becoming, and on the contrary one’s 
most becoming hat is often very inex- 
pensive. 

In the first place the crown of the 
hat should fit the head comfortably. 
It should not be tight, for a too tight 
crown is not only uncomfortable but it 
is apt to ruin the shape of the hat, 
|nor should the crown be so large that 
the first wind can remove it without 
effort. 

Having found the crown that is 
comfortable, the next thing is to find 
out just how much or how little brim 
we need to balance the face line. If 
your features are just a little too long, 
too large or too fat do not make the 
mistake of trying to wear the high 
Cossack hat, the Russian tiara effect 
or the French beret. Neither is it wise 
to wear the very tiny turbans or the 
Turkish fez effects unless your fea- 
tures are small and nearly perfect. 

Smrll noses, shapely chins and long 


eyes with deep fringed lashes will 
stand some of the most severe styles 
admirably but when the features are 
large one must avoid severe lines. If 
one must wear a turban, the folds 
of it should be loosened a bit, for this 
helps to make the features appear 
smaller. If one’s hat is trimmed with 
bird wings, they should be very 
large and wide spread to make the 
face seem small by way of contrast. 
A wide brim slightly upturned will 
improve the appearance of the woman 
whose nose is a bit too long and too 
prominent. A wide brimmed hat or 
a hat with trimming that gives the 
hat a broad effect will make the too 
long face appear a bit fuller. The 
poke and the mushroom are becoming 
to most women with the round face. 

Long streamers, exaggerated bows, 
outlandish colors and ultra fashions 
in millinery should never be worn by 
women with irregular features or 
those no longer endowed with the first 
bloom of youth, for these styles Llp 
to accentuate one’s defects. 


| If you wish to know the road before you, ask one of those who have 
traveled it. 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


Conducted by Helene Martin. 





Mending Day Hint 

Your mending may as well be done 
on the same day you iron as not. When 
ironing, keep a pencil and paper at 
hand and when an article is ironed 
that needs mending, make note of 
the nature of the need; for example, 
“Jimmie’s rompers—two  buttons;” 
“my pink house dress, pockets ripped 
loose,” and so on. Pile the clothes in 
need of repair together. When you 
have tired of ironing, to rest yourself, 
find the number of buttons you need 
and the patches required, etc., and 
mend until you ge ttired. Then take up 
your ironing again. A change of tasks 
is always restful.—Mary Jane Jones— 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Use Every Bit of Your Ice 


With the coming of warm weather, 
many housewives will serve ice-cream 
and ices frequently. When making a 
small freezer-full of ice cream, it is a 
good idea to freeze the ice cream 
first, then pack it carefully and plac- 
ing the whole thing in the refrigerator. 
Not only will your ice cream keep 
firm, but the ice in the freezer will 
keep your ice box cool as well.—Ida 
White, Aurora, Ill. 





Keep a Nut Pick Handy 


A nut pick is a handy thing to have 
on hand. It is excellent for stoning 
cherries, for it does not spoil their 
shape, nor does it waste the juice It 
is also good to use in poking in nooks 
and corners where a fork or some 
other tool is too large.—Bonita Du- 
pree, New Orleans, La. 


Cleaning Diamonds 


Diamond rings may be cleaned and 
brightened at home by adding a few 
drops of ammonia to tepid water and 
brushing with a toothbrush. Care 
should be taken to prevent loosening 
the stone from its setting—-Mable Lee 
Garden, Bakersfield, Calif. 





Fruit Stains 


Stains on muslin, gingham or other 
wash dresses may be removed by pour- 
ing boiling water through them. Be- 
fore the fruit juice dries it can often 
be removed by cold water, using a 
sponge and * wel if necessary.—Leah 
Dow, Har rg, Pa. 





Grease Spots 

An application of three parts of 
spirits of turpentine and one ounce of 
essence of lemon will take out a 
grease spots. Apply and rub it as you 
would any other scouring solution.— 
Beulah Day Marion, Ind. 


Buying Hint 

As nearly as possible, I try to di- 
vide my dollars in fifths. I spend 
about one fifth for fruits and vege- 
tables; one fifth for milk and cheese; 
one fifth for meat and fish; one fifth 
for bread and cereals; and the other 
fifth for sugar, lard, butter, tea, cof- 
fee, chocolate and flavoring. This 
helps me to give my family well bal- 
anced meals and the proper variety of 


foods—Mrs. L. B. T., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





Removing Wall Paper 


When you wish to remove old wall 
paper before repapering, try this 
method. Dissolve a good amount of 
alum in warm water and then apply 
to the paper with a large brush. In 
a short time pull the paper off.—R. W. 
Anderson, Omaha, Neb. 





Oil Mops 


Oil mops should be kept clean. They 
may be washed in hot suds and rinsed 
in clear, hot water. They should be 
dried as quickly as possible, and re- 
newed by pouring on them a few 
drops of lubricating, or any good floor 
oil into an old dish or a tin box and 
setting the mop on this for a day or 
two. Or you may pour a little oil on 
the mop and hang it up until the oil 
spreads through the strings.—J. O. 
Powell, Phoenix, Ariz. 





Housekeeper’s Tools 


Work in the home can be done 
more quickly if the housewife keeps 
on hand first class tools and keeps 
them in a convenient place in perfect 
condition. It is best to keep them all 
hanging. Bore a hole through the 
handle of the broom, the mop, floor 
brush, and other implements with 
handles on them. This makes them 
last longer and keeps them in shape. 
If you have more than one floor to 
take care of, it is a saving of time and 
trouble to keep a set of tools on each 
floor. This makes it unnecessary to 
run up and down stairs constantly for 
some forgotten article. 


Cleaning tools should be put away 
clean. Brooms, brushes and mops 
should be washed after using. Car- 
pet sweepers should be emptied and 
hung up to prevent the weight being 
on the brush. Hair and lint should be 
removed with a button hook. Dust 
rags should be washed each week and 
oiled before putting them away. 
House work ceases to be drudgery 
when one has clean, first class tools 
to work with.—Marian Greenlee, Pue- 
blo, Colo. 


SOME NEW FEATURES— (Continued from page 3) 


members of our race in other 
countries that we are going to run 
a series of articles on conditions 
in various countries of the world 
where our people are to be found 
in large numbers. 

The new Half-Century will also 
have a picture section, featuring 
interesting persons and events of 
the day. There will be articles 
by persons who are not members 
of our staff. These articles will 
be on topics of the day and the 


writer’s views may or may not 
coincide with ours. 

These are but a. few of the 
many added features of the fu- 
ture issues of the Half-Century. 
If you are not a regular sub- 
scriber, we would arivise you to 
send in your subscription today. 
If you are a regular subscriber, 
safeguard yours.if by extending 
your subscription for another 
year. Price $1.50 a year—15 
cents a copy. 





AIDA HAIR POMADE 


(Aida Overton Walker) 
CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


A perfect er. If you 
Hair Dress- are not one 
ing, espec- of its users, 
ially pre- buy a can 
pared for today and 
usage with you will say: 
the irons. “It is just 
Gives the what I 
hair a nat- need.” Aida 


ural soft 
and silken 
lustre. Keeps the hair 
in the desired position 
in the warmest weath- 


Pomade is 
alsoused as 
a daily Hair Dressing, 
making rough hair soft 
and pliable. 
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tion and use of a good toilet soap as with one’s 
food 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap- 
making—it is daintily scented and is fragrance 
you will find delightful an? pleasing. 

Put up in a handsome Brown ai.4 Gold package. 
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THE SHOC K—omminuca irom page 6) 


been in existence for thirty and nine years, swung 
his hundred and fifty pounds avoirdupois toward the 
house with such an air that Betty knew by the sound 
of his steps that his decision was final. 

“We could walk, Zebedee,” she ventured in one last 
desperate attempt. 

He turned his head and gave her a vicious stare, 
but the sight of an automobile speeding down the road 
attracted his attention to such an extent that Betty 
was saved the humiliation of an upbraiding. He rec- 
ognized the machine as that of the minister and he 
put on his church member front. The brakes screech- 
ed the big Cadillac into a full stop right in front of 
the house. 

“Good afternoon everybody. Zebedee, I’d a thought 
you would have had Mrs. Johnson at the hall today for 
treatment.” 

Betty’s face brightened with hopeful anticipation, 
while her husband rammed both hands in the depths 
of his pockets and walked out to the machine. He 
always stuck his hands deep into his pockets when 
he was hard pressed for a suitable lie. 

“I certainly did mean to do that very thing, Rev- 
erend, and had made all arrangements to go, but my 
horse went lame of a sudden and can’t do any trav- 
elin’. I sure would like to take her in there. I bet 
that man could cure her too. ’S too bad about my 
horse, but you see what the circumstances is, Rever- 
end.” 

“Well, I'll take you in my machine if you can run 
across someone to bring you back,” suggested the min- 
ister. 


EBEDEE’S hands somehow didn’t get far enough 

down into his pockets in order that he might un- 
derstand that his buck kneed muggins wasn’t the sole 
means of transportation in the vicinity, so when the 
minister made this suggestion he was caught off his 
guard. 

“We could walk back,” suggested Betty for the 
second time in ten minutes, thus making it more diffi- 
sult for her husband to make up an excuse. He bit 
ais tongue until it bled trying to keep from immedi- 
ately pronouncing judgment upon her. 

Just then his ear caught the sound of something 
that gave him an inspiration and his head snapped 
around to the western horizon. 

“Did you hear that, Reverend?” Didn’t you hear 
that thunder rolling back where them clouds are boil- 
ing up? That means a storm sure. I hate to risk 
taking Betty in there and then get caught in a storm 
and maybe take her death of a cold. I had some chick- 
ens drowned in the last storm we had too,” he ex- 
plained in the same breath, trying every means at his 
command to wiggle out of going. It looked to Betty 
hat the fates were working overtime against her 
for sure. 

“O, well,” impatiently drawled the minister, a sickly 
smile on his face, “if your chickens are of more con- 
cern to you than your wife’s sight, then——” 

Zebedee interrupted quickly with a denial. 

“O, no, it’s not that, Reverend, I——” 

“Well, then, get her ready and jump in my machine. 
You have only twenty minutes and they may mean 
new life for your wife, so don’t waste one of them.” 

This was more: of a command than an invitation 
and Zebedee relunctantly obeyed, and in less than 
ten minutes they were edging their way up the wide 
steps to the door of the hall. 

“Right smart of a crowd here,” observed Zebedee, 
pushing her past the throng that had obstructed the 
entrance. “Good bit o’ curiosity though, I guess.” 

He felt a hand laid lightly on his arvu. 

‘Pardon me. Does the lady havz bad eyes, sir?” 

“Yes’m, she sure does. Trzih is she don’t have 
much of any kind of eyes >t all ma’am.” 

The young lady handed him a card upon which 
was printed these words: 

Tris entitles the bearer to one free 
reatment of the eyes. 
J. A. K. Burner, 
Eye Specialist. 
don’t like that name,” he soliloquized,” “sounds 
i o’ suggestive. I guess he don’t have any home 
ner, he don’t give his address‘if he does.” 

He slipped the card «ver into Betty’s hand. That 
word “bearer” didn’t appeal to him at all and he 
did not want the doctor to even look like he wanted 
to treat his eyes. 

“Now you hold on to that until I get you up a little 
closer.” 


He began plowing his way down the aisle and drag- 





ging Betty after him. 

Once again he felt a hand laid on his arm, but it 
was not the ineffable touch such as he had experienced 
on a previous occasion, it was the ponderous hand of 
a burly usher, but he was courteous. 

“I’m sorry, but I must insist on you waiting in your 
turn, we make it a policy to give every person fair 
treatment. There are some persons who are ahead 
of you.” 

This interruption roiled Zebedee to the uttermost. 

“Man, I got my chickens to tend to this evening!” 
he exploded. He pushed her to the nearest seat ahead 
and flopped down beside her. 

A loud “ha! ha!” from some one started a ripple of 
laughter through the hall and Zeb’s black eyes flashed 
and his broad, large knuckled hands offered a chal- 
lenge to the offender without regard for his shape, 
size or standing. He was quick tempered and would 
fight at the drop of the hat. 

Th specialist was working on an old man who had 
been almost blind for over a year. In his treatment 
he used three different colors of light in two sets, one 
over each cye, arranged in such a manner that the 
rays were applied in intermittent flashes, simultane- 
ously with shocks from an electrical appliance in con- 
tact with the base of the skull. 

The audience sat in hushed expectancy, some opti- 
mistic, some pessimistic, a few genuine skeptics, in- 
cluding Zebedee Johnson and the remainder merely 
neutrals. This latter brand of individual plays about 
the same part or has nearly the same effect on the 
proceedings ef the Court or other public gathering 
that the barnacle clinging to the bottom of a ship has 
on the ship’s progress. 


HE old man suddenly threw his hands above his 

head and jumped from the chair. He grasped 

the hand of the specialist and wrung it with wild joy. 

A full and complete restoration of his sight had been 

effected and the hall broke into a deafening applause. 

“Well, I’ll be sure to go to church!” marveled Ze- 
bedee. 

Betty leaned over and called in his ear, ‘“‘What’s 
happened? What are they cheering about, Zebedee? 
Tell me quick.” 

“He certainly did cure that old man.” 

“Oh, and can he really see, Zebedee? 

“He sure says he can see.” 

Betty was soon called and she was jubilant. Her 
face was most angelic as she tried to hurry the usher 
who was taking her down the aisle to be treated. 
Anne caught her hand as she passed her seat and 
whispered good luck. She was placed in the chair, 
the apparatus adjusted and another expectant hush 
pervaded the hall, this time with less skeptics, includ- 
ing Zebedee, who had changed his position from the 
vertical to the oblique, with both arms resting on the 
back of the seat in front of him. 

Ten minutes passed, then twenty minutes, and no 
results. The approaching storm seemed to be inter- 
fering with the electrical current. Thirty, thirty-five 
minutes—no results—forty minutes passed. The 
minutes were speeding and Zebedee’s patience was 
speeding in proportion. At forty-five minutes the 
specialist switched the current off and turned to the 


Tell me!” 


audience. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began very slowly, and 
Anne Lewis burst out crying, “I’m sorry, but I am 
afraid that this case is ho——” 

The unpleasant verdict was drowned by the noise 
of a terrific roar of thunder. 

Betty’s wraps were quickly procured and _ since 
there was no person going their way, he took her by 
the hand and started to walk in spite of all protest 
to his making the venture. Nothing could stop him 
now, when the safety of his chickens was at stake. 

“OQ, Zebedee!” mourned Betty, “I know that I’m 
doomed to darkness forever now. He didn’t try, he 
didn’t try hard enough!” 

“Well, Betty, I’m thinking he couldn’t do you no 
good anyway,” puffed her husband. He was virtu- 
ally dragging her along the dusty road in his haste 
to get home to his chickens. “You see it’s the optic 
nerve and when that gets out of fix once it’s only a 
miracle that will sure cure it. You'll have to hurry, 
lock at that cloud that’s coming there. Jiminy crick- 
ets, look at that ’ere thing a re 

The very heavens had parted, belching forth a 
blinding shaft of light, and they both fell to the 
ground like rocks, 


T was quite fifteen minutes before either showed 

any signs of life. Betty was first to recover from 
the shock. She raised herself upon her elbow and 
looked about her wildly. Then a sharp, shrill, unhu- 
man cry issued from her throat and she sprang to 
her feet. A great cloud of dust that the wind had 
raised swept between them, and through this she stag- 
gered toward her husband, who also began to show 
signs of coming to himself again. 

“Zebedee! O Zebedee!” she cried in exultation, “I 
see. I can see again! O, God in Heaven be praised! 
What has happened that I can see again? O, the 
beautiful trees and the green grasses; the lovely 
storm, and you—you, my dear husband” 

“See? See what? What do you see?” Then he 
began muttering incoherently. Come here to me if 
you can see,” he commanded incoherently. 

“Don’t you believe that I can see? Look at me 
walking all alone. My eyes are well again. Now 
we can work together again, can’t we, Zebedee? And 
I won’t be a burden to you any more.” 

She ran and picked up his hat from the ground and 
brought it to him. 

“Come, let us hurry home before the storm breaks, 
and I am so anxious to see my little tree—an your 
chickens,” she added, in order to please him. 

He did not take his hat, but stood passing his hand 
over his face and rolling his eyes back and forth in 
his head. 

Betty began to understand and went deadly pale. 
She rushed up to him, caught his hands down from 
his face and stared into his eyes. 

“O, my husband, what has happened to you?” she 
asked in frenzy. 

Then he spoke again. This time away down in his 
throat, pitiful, gutteral and full of despair. 

“Betty, the shock came at last—but it must have 
worked both ways. You had better take my hand. 
I—I think I must be blind.” 





FIRST TO GOo— (Continued from page 5) 


It was that Slugger fellow—‘Slugger” Burch, 
husky champ among the city heavyweights! 

Without knowing it I found myself thinking, un- 
easily about who would be the first to go. 1 won- 
dered if it would be Grant after all. 

He admitted this terrible Slugger and closed the 
door. Woods, who had also been pursuing the pecp- 
ing game, stepped out into the hall and then crossed 
over into my room. He was brandishing a danger- 
ous looking piece of heavy artillery. He looked like 
he’d use it, too. 

“W’ve got to save him,” he whispered excitedly. 

I agreed with him. 

We cracked the door and listened. We didn’t 
hear a sound. “Probably he’s choked him or some- 
thing,” I whispered. 

Woods was impatient. He got to fingering tne big 
gun he held in his hand. 

“W’d better. go and see,” he urged. 

We did! 

We halted about a foot from Grant’s door. We 
heard sounds. Seemed like they were throwing 
around every piece of furniture in the room. 

“Better go for Mrs. Griggs ard the police!” Woods 


whispered, genuinely upset. 
on me though. 

Another crash! 

“You go for Mrs. Griggs and the police!” I al- 
most shouted. 

“Give me that gun, I’m going in there!” 

I made a dive for the door and swung it open 
with such force that I all but lost my balance. 
Woods followed, the declaration of war written all 
over him. But it was no use. 

We were too late! 

I tell you we certainly hated to lose him. We had 
palled together for a long time—we three. 

Later that evening Grant was married to Blos- 
som Winters! 

Slugger had arranged everything. He was her 
brother. 

“And boys,” Grant said to us, his blushing bride 
leaning on his arm, “drop in at any time, it’s just 
twenty minutes ride; you can’t miss it—a bunga- 
low painted red, with lawn and flowers, and all that 
sort of thing. Kind of surprise to you, hey? Don’t 


He didn’t have a thing 


forget, I’m expecting you tomorrow. Good-bye, boys!” | 


Poor Grant! He was the first to go! 
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-June, 1921 


If It's Funny—Laugh 


Spilling the Beans 

Father: “Mabel, what -were you and 
Frank talking about last night?” 

Mabel: “Oh, about our kith and 
kin.” 

Little Freddie (who lisps): “Yeth, 
pa, I heard ’em. He said, ‘Kin I have a 
kith?’ an’ she said, ‘Yeth, you kin.’” 


Correct 
Teacher: “Johnnie, make a_ sen- 
tence with the word ‘income.’ ” 
Johnnie: “Paul opened the door and 
in come the cat.” 


Picnic For One 
Mother had the care o fa neighbor’s 
child for a day, and had things for 
lunch she thought the child would like. 
When called to the table the little girl 
said: “Oh, my, Mrs. Green, you an’ me 
is jus’ havin’ a reg’lar picnic ain’t we?” 


Disappointed 
It was small Jimmie’s first ttrip to 
Florida. Everyone marveled at the 
beauty of the country except the little 
boy. 
“What’s the matter, don’t you like 
this pretty scenery?” asked his mother. 
“Oh, yes,” replied the little fellow, 
“the scenery is all right, but on my 
map Florida is all purple, and the grass 
and trees here are green.” 


Poor Bird 
Small William was feeding the chick- 
ens one day. After watching them for 
some time he exclaimed, “Poor chick- 
ens haven’t any hands and have to eat 
with their faces.” 


Foolish Question 


Bobby had just started to school. 
After asking his name the sweet little 
teacher said: 

“Dear, do you know your letters?” 

“Why, no’m,” answered Bobby in 
surprise, “how do you expect me to 
know them? I’ve only been here five 
minutes?” 


Correct 
Son: “Do nuts grow on trees, fath- 
er?” 
Father: “Yes, they do, my son.” 
Son: “Then what kind of a tree 
produces the doughnuts?” 
Father: “The pantry.” 


Real Highway Robber 


Jack: “I was held up by a stage 
robber last week.” 

James: “Is that so? Where?” 

Jack: “In a restaurant. I took a 
chorus girl out to supper.” 


Mathematics 

Mose: “Say, Jim, if you saw ten 
chickens in a barn an’ stole one, how 
many would dey be lef’?” 

Jim: “Day’d be nine lef’.” 

Mose: “No sich thing. When dem 
nine see yo’ ugly face they’d leave in a 
hurry.” 

Jim: “Dem nine leave rat away?” 

Mose: “Sho. Dat’s what Ah said.” 

Jim: “Well, den, didn’t Ah say dey 
was nine lef’ in de fust place?” 


When the Cooties Crawled 


A soldier had just returned from war 
and was lunching in a cafeteria when a 
dear old lady in the next chair leaned 
over and said: 

“My son served in the war, and 

,uld you believe it? My boy went 

the war without a scratch.” 
” said the soldier eager- 
« name of that insect 
von’t you?” 


She Obeyed 


Mary: “Miss Jones, the boat was 
called a b-a-r-q-u-e.” 

Miss Jones: “Barque.” 

Mary (hesitating): “‘B-b-ba—” 

Miss Jones: “Barque.” 

Mary: “Bow-bow.” 


Up-to-Date Horse 


My little Bobbie was riding with me 
one day and after we stopped the horse 
quivered its flesh several times. The 
little fellow watched it a while and 
then said: “Gee, mamma, look at that 
horse shimmy.” 


Perhaps So 


Teacher: “Why did Noah build the 


ark?” 
Small Mary: “I guess he was trying 
to solve the housing problem.” 


It Wouldn’t Be Padded Either 


Mother: “Georgie, dear, baby is cry- 
ing again, I wish you’d go out there and 
rock him for me.” 

Georgie: “All right, mother, I’ve got 
a swell big rock out under the steps, 
that'll fix him.” 


When Is a Chicken Dressed? 


One day Susie’s mother sent her to 
the store to get a dressed hen. She 
looked at one and asked to see another. 
That one didn’t suit and she asked to 
see another and so on until the butcher 
had shown her all he had. 

“What’s the matter?’ ’ asked the 
grocer. “You can’t get nicer dressed 
hens than these anywhere.” 

Susie looked at him with her little 
lips pursed up. “You can’t fool me,” 
she said. “Not a single one of those 
hens has got a dress on.” 


Puzzled 


“Oh, come on,” said her brother, “he 
won’t hurt you. 
wagging his tail?” 

“Yes,’ replied the little girl, “he’s 
wagging his tail, but he’s barking too, 
and I don’t know which end to be- 
lieve.” 


Don’t you see he’s 


Not the Same 


An English lawyer wanted the cabby 
to take him to the law court. 

“What,” exclaimed the lawyer, you 
mean to say you don’t know where the 
Law Courts are? What kind of a 
cabby are you?” 

“Oh,” replied the cabby, “the Law 
Courts, of course, I know where they 
are, but you said the Courts of Jus- 
tice.” 


Some Comparison 


Mr. Johnson: “What kind of a car 
lave you, Mr. Jackson?” 

Mr. Jackson: “I have a Ford. What 
kind have you?” 

Mr. Johnson: “I have a Packard.” 

Mr. Jackson: “That’s a good car 
too.” 


Terrible 


Mary: “Did you hear of the awful 
holdup last night?” 

Sallie: “Where?” 

Mary: “In the back yard.” 

Sallie: “No!” 

Mary: “Yes, a clothespin held up 4 
skirt.” 

Didn’t Need Legs 


Joe: “The other day I saw some- 
thing without legs running across the 
kitchen floor.” 

Jim: “What was it?” 

Joe: “Water.” 


| 
Annie was afraid of a barking dog 


si a my Pa 
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» YOUR CORNS HURT 
FD WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM 


Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old aching corn 
or vallous for two or three nights. ‘The sorcness stops and 
in a short time you can lift it off without a hint of pain. 
CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns between 

the toes and all callouses. 


THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 
Price, 25c 
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New York Dispatch 
A New Weekly Newspaper 


HOSE who have seen the Nem York Bispatch 
say that itis the kind of newspaper theyhave »@ 
hoped for—filled with News, fearless and indepen 
Fditorials, an interesting Woman’s Page, live Spo 
and Theatrical Pages, Health Hints and Cart 
Better send 75 cents for a Three Months Trial 


scription and look it over for yourself. 


Address: New York Dispatch 
21 West 134th Street New York City 


Don’t forget to mention THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





Beautiful Negro Art 


208 W. 64th St., 





If It’s in Book Form w 
Have It. 


You Should Have Th 

Books by Colored ” 
The Marrow of Traditio~ 
House Behind the Ceda 
The Wife of His Yo 
The Conjure Woma: 
Frederick Douglass 
Souls of Black Folk 
Out of the House o 


je will bring you 

1 colored doll 

2 beautiful pictures in colors. 

6 art cards 

10 Easter and Birthday cards 

1 fine art calendar, large size 
$2.50 will bring you 

1 large, beautiful colored doll with 

long black hair 

1 large picture 

1 calendar 

6 post cards 

These Are Clean, Fresh and Beautiful 


Life and Works of 
Include 10 ce 


Goods. 
ART PUBLISHING CO. CAE UBL ISH, 
Dep’t J 3519 State St., 





New York City 











WILL CHRISTIANITY STAND THE TEST OF 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAG.z. 


TIME 2— (Continued from page 9) 





I will summarize what science now teaches about sider it as an enormous bomb filled with the highest 
the circulation of the universe. We know, from explosives; and when two such stars collide it 
direct observation, that the sun continually radiates means a tremendous explosion, blowing up the two 
immense quantities of heat, that is, energy into bodies and transforming them into a nebula. Some 
space, and we can measure the amount. years ago there was actually witnessed an occur- 

It has done so, we are tolerably certain, for at Tance of ths kind. It was Feb. 22d, 1901, when a 
least a thousand million years, and probably much "¢W, bright star was suddenly seen in the constella- 
longer, and it will go on for thousands of million “0” of Perseus at a place where no star had been 
years doing the same thing. But it means anyhow a observed only a day before. On the following day 
continual loss of energy; and, although the source it shone with a light brighter than all other stars 
of energy—that is, the quantity of heat contained in ©*¢®Pt Sirius; but after four days it had again de- 
the sun—is very great, still it is not endless, and creased rn “i — eng —, — = — 
consequently we come to the certain conclusion that a — d at ’ d : Ms eta : Ps i ifth 

sun must gradually be cooled, though slowly dur- eS ne See se See oe 7 
millions and millions of years. But when the order, which is hardly visible with a good telescope. 
hen Dna conied to © cextein entent, the eonil- There s every reason to believe that what was seen 
for life on the earth’s surface will become 9°” that Se actually an explosion _- 
y unfavorable, and life will have to cope with rr by = — of _ dark stars, a had 
: : ; gh not been visible before; and a new nebula was 
ia, difcalties of existence until it finally em formed by the process just mentioned. The nebulae 

. then? i wi oo on te an eppeaiie Gleution. Tho thus formed expand to enormous dimensions, and 
possthilicies of auistenes Wil beseme quadesiiy tees their diameters are many times that of our solar 
endl. leat dheastiiiy: ten the eunalentel.and Aisle system as measured by the orbit of Neptune. By the 
developed animals; while the simple low organisms 
will probably be those that will live longest, until 
even they disappear. Finally all water on the earth’s 
surface freezes; the oceans are transformed into ice 
to the bottom. Some time later the carbonic acid 

the atmosphere begins to fall down on the sur- 
of the earth in the form of snows and some 
fter that again the temperature on the sur- 
will have reached about 330 degrees below 
fahrenheit; then new oceans will be formed by 
atmosphere being turned into liquid, and the at- 
phere of that future earth will be only hydrogen 

1 helium. The sun will go through the same 
yrocess. Then sun will gradually be covered with a 
rust, and will become what is called a dark star; 
but as a dark star will continue on its way through expansion of their very thin gases—chiefly hydro- 
space, accompanied by the planets. gen and helium—the temperature of the nebulae, 

That this must be the future history of our solar especially their outer parts becomes extremely low, 

ystem has been known for a long time, and cer- and lower than the surrounding space. The nebulae 

\inly scientifically it cannot be denied, but to a thus become places where enormous quantities of 

‘eat many people who wish to have a beginning and energy radiated into space from other stars are 

have an end, it has been a kind of comfort to gradually again collected and help to form new 
tink that by the radiation of heat into space the Solar systems. After a certain development during 
ms arc gradually cooled, while the temperature of immeasurable periods the nebulae will begin to con- 
s1 ace is raised, and at last a certain state must be ‘act; and on their journey through space they will 


attained in which the temperature will be uniformly ™¢et with other stars, dark or luminous, which, they 


distributed through the universe and through all its 27° Suffciently great, will simply pass through them 
} dies. This would mean perfect death to all move- UPdisturbed; but if they are comparatively small 
mt what is called the heat death. If this view these will be attracted and arrested by the nebulae, 


‘re correct, the dead state of uniform temperature where they will form nucleus for contraction and 
ast be attained in a limited space of time, and it help to form the suns and planets of the new solar 


sequently have been attained long, long, system. 
e universe had lasted for ever. But the We cannot go into detail here; but what has been 
this state has not been reached that Said might be sufficient to show how the circulation 
proof that there has been a beginning, and of the universe is continually going on from eter- 
ly must be an end. The idea seemed com- "ity and into eternity. 
pecially because man and his little world This is the lesson which modern science teaches 
e a more important part of existence and us with regard to existence. The life of a solar 
reduced merely to passing forms in an 
1a: circulation. 
is sad for those who cling to such comforrting 
«s that science cannot recognize them. Our ob- 2 ” ; 
vations and logic lead with inexorable certainty ENA DUNN, a young Colored girl, lives im the 
the assumption of an eternal circulation; and dis- house of Allen Kirk and his wife, Belle. No ones 
overies of recent times give us some indication in the “Row,” which is the “black belt” of the city iw 
* the manner in which the circulation may pos- which the Kirks live, knows of Rena’s parentage nor her 
ly take place. relationship to the Kirks. She has never been formally 
he sun and our whole solar system are moving %40pted, vet she has lived with them since infancy and be- 
the universe toward the constellation of °@S¢, of her beauty, her sweet disposition and the 
with a velocity of thirteen miles per sec- P™°Mmence of the Kirks along the Row, Rena is well 
re sun will also, after becoming a dark ‘iked, yet there is that quality present that forestalls 
tinue this movement through space undis- intimate friendship with her. 
atil sometime, sooner or later it must meet ‘4//en Kirk, who through hard work and economy had 
ther star. How soon this will happen it is saved enough to open a small business, becomes so suc- 
-alculate, as we do not know how nu- éessful that he is able to open “The Half-Mcon House.” 
ts are. We can only see the lumi- 7/e Half-Moon is a combination cabaret, pool and bil- 
there are certainly many, many /iard hall and gaming house with furnished rooms above. 
hich cannot be seen. Let us as- Rena Dunn serves in the capacity of cashier in the cab- 
at least one hundred dark stars aret, conductor of the orchestra and general assistant 
one, rushing through space; then to Allen Kirk, the owner. On the evening of Augus# 
that, with its present diameter 8th the Half-Moon House has a big celebration. Warren 
irteen miles per second the sun Simms, a Colored lawyer, who has been engaged by the 
1other dark star of about the inhabitants of the “Row” to intercede for them with the 
an a thousand billion years. And City authorities, and assist them to obtain better hous- 
collision that will be. ing and better streets, leads a slumming party to tha 
1s protected by its crust against loss Half-Moon on this particular evening. Rena Dunn, Kirk 
remarkable degree. You may con- and several prominent dwellers on the Row meet Simms 


COMING 
WHEN THE WHIRLWIND WHIRLED 


By W. Edward Davenport 


WATCH FOR IT 








system lasts only for a second compared with eter- 
nity, and will again be dissolved into new systems. 


Mankind, with its history of struggles, attainments, 
and aspirations, its joys and its sorrows, will be 
wiped out like a dream of the past. This may seem 
a sad and hopeless view of things, and the one dan- 
gerous and despairing question will probably force 
itself upon the young person when he begins to see 
it is the question of purpose. To what purpose, 
then, all this suffering of life, the endless struggle 
toward higher aims? Only illusions, the whole show 
only to disappear in the end like phantom shadows? 
He will say: “I am willing to fight, but it must be 
with a purpose.” He presents his check on life and 
demands it to be honored. It is a risky thing to 
give young people checks which you are not quite 
certain that life afterwards will honor. And the 
idea of purpose is perhaps such a difficult check. 


Most people are certainly brought up to the idea 
that everything in life has a purpose, and they will 
as a rule, have a ready answer when asked what 
the purposes are, although, perhaps, not always 
quite satisfactory. As for instance, when an in- 
structor of mine, a professor of zoology, asked a 
young lady student, who was passing her examina- 
tion in natural history, the qutstion: “Why do the 
birds sing?” After some consideration, the lady 
answered, “In order to praise God,’ but the an- 
swer was not considered a satisfacory one. Some- 
times there might be serious disagreement as to 
what the correct answer would actually be. For in- 
stance, if I asked my readers “What is the purpose 
of clothes?” I hope most of you would answer: 
“Their object is to protect the body,” though I 
think that many, especially the ladies, would say it 
is rather to decorate the body. And still dealing 
with the body, if you asked, “What is the purpose 
of jewelry?” many people would probably say 
“Decoration and ornament,” while others might hold 
it to an exhibition of wealth. But, anyhow, we all 
admit that there is an answer to such questions, 
although we may disagree in some cases what the 
purpose. 

But it is a striking fact that if suddenly the 
question were sprung upon you, “What is the pur- 
pose of life?” most people would be puzzled and 
would not know exactly what to say. We have a 
ready answer for every trifle the purpose of which 
is to sustain life or to fill it, but for life as a whole 
many of us, would have to consider what to say 
before we could give an answer, and I believe it 
would be very difficult to find two people who 
would give exactly the same. The explanation is 
evidently that purpose is an idea which entirely 
belongs to the organic world. It is a leading prin- 
ciple in the struggle for existence and in the law 
of the survival of the fittest. Every organ has a 
purpose and when a zoologist discovers a new 
organ in an animal, his first desire is to find out 
what the purpose of that organ may be. 


(Continued in next issue) 


SYNOPSIS OF THE VAGABOND OF KINCAID ROW 


in Kirk’s private office to voice their displeasure with 
the manner in which Simms is handling affairs of the 
Row. Simms becomes angry and refuses to have any- 
thing further to do with the Row and its affairs. When 
the discussion is over, Simms returns to his slumming 
party, Kirk leaves the house on an errand and Rena re- 
liewes Nettie, the cashier. 

When the entertainment of the evening is at its 
height, without warning the lights are extniguished, a 
shot is heard, tables are overturned and there is general 
confusion followed by a free-for-all fight. 

Following a shrill, piercing scream from Rena 
came the discovery of Simms’ body crumpled be- 
neath a chair. Examination proved Simms to be 
seriously wounded and Rena is arrested and re- 
leased under heavy bond. The trial is postponed 
on account of the slow healing of the wound in 
Simms’ shoulder. The Row employs Paul Mitchell 
to defend Rena. Young Mitchell, although very 
inexperienced, is of god morals and determines 
to win Rena’s case for her. 

Rena discloses the fact that she is the daur* 
of Warren Simms and Belle Kirk, who 
divorced wife. She also exposes Sir 
ruin Allen Kirk. 
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WHO IS THE PRETTIEST COLORED GIRL IN THE UNITED STATES? 
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E VERY town, every community, every coterie has its beauty. 

Each claims the laurel. We are, therefore, inviting pretty 
girls and women all over the country to send us their pictures 
and pictures of their friends to help us in our search for the 
three prettiest women of our race in this country. We want to 
see girls of every type represented in this contest. 

The eight pictures shown above were sent in by persons who 
believed that further search for the prettiest girl would be a 
waste of time. What do you think? Have you a friend you 
consider prettier? If so, send us the picture. 


HE contest is open to every Colored woman of sixteen 
years of age or more. 

Select a photograph of yourself or some girl friend and 
write plainly on the back of it the name, street address, town 
and state, month of birth and occupation of the entrant. 

Send photograph to “Beauty Contest Editor,’ Half-Century 
Magazine, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Photographs must be black and white, post cards or un- 
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mounted pictures 4 x 5 inches—square finish and show head 
and shoulders only. They will not be returned. 

Each month during the contest a blind-folded child will draw 
at random twelve pictures that we have received. These will 
be printed in the magazine. 

The contest closes December 1st, 1921, at 5:30 p. m. There 
is no charge for entering the contest—it is entirelf¥ free. Help 
us in our search for the prettiest Colored girl. If you know 
her, send us her picture. 


Seven judges will select the winner. They are: 
Miss Marjorie Calloway Cary B. Lewis 
Mrs. Robert S. Abbott Anthony Overton 
Mrs. Ida B. Wells-Barnett Major Robert R. Jackson 
Major John R. Lynch 


PRIZES 


..Gold Wrist Watch 
Gold Ring set with Birthstone 
..Gold Lavalliere with Cameo Pendant 


Ist prize............ hase 
MS neo 
3rd prize.. 
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Keep Your Hair Looking Its Best 


Proper shampooing brings out 


the lustre, color and beauty of 
the hair. 
out the natural oil in the scalp 
and make the hair brittle. 


Ordinary soaps dry 


Be wise, preserve your hair by 
using 
HIGH-BROWN 
SAPONIFIED 


COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 


Makes a rich, creamy lather. 





Removes Dandruff, Dust and Excess Oil. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
Price, 50 Cents. 
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11IGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER 





Without a doubt the best and most excellent article of its kind 
—a Combination Hair Grower and Hair Straightener. Gives the 
hair a natural soft and silky appearance, stimulating hair growth in 
some of the most hopeless cases. 


Our Hair-Brown Hair Grower stands as one of our highest 
achievements—it is a preparation we look upon with pride. 


ALL WE ASK OF YOU IS—TRY IT. If you don’t find it the 


best hair preparation you have ever used, we will gladly refund 
your money. Price 50 cents. 


Manufactured by 
Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Company 
De- ~~ <¢ Chicago, Illinois 
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ANSWERING THE ETERNAL QUESTION 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 


Asparagus Soup 


Cook two cupfuls of diced asparagus 
stalks in three cupfuls of water until 
tender; rub through a puree sieve. To 
this asparagus puree add one pint of 
white sauce made as follows: Melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter or butter 
substitute, add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and cook until bubbling. Add 
gradually two cupfuls of milk, stirring 
constantly. Season with one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper, one teaspoonful 
of sugar and just a dash of cayenne 
pepper. Add last of all one cupful of 
thin cream or top milk and the cooked 
tips of the asparagus stalks which 
were used to make the puree. Let boil 
up and serve very hot with crisp bread 
—bread shaved like a wafer and brown- 
ed quickly and delicately in the oven. 


Strawberry Paste 


Use canned strawberries. Drain the 
berries from the sirup and to one and 
one-fourth cupfuls add _ three table- 
spoonfuls of granulated gelatin; when 
softened boil twenty minutes; at the 
end of ten minutes add one cupful of 
the berries and the juice of a lemon. 
Finish boiling. Pour into a pan and 
let stand to become firm. Loosen at 
one end, pull from the pan. Cut into 
fancy shapes with a cutter and dry. 
Serve as candy. 


Avocado Salad 


Cut the fruit in dice after peeling 
and to two parts of the fruit add one 
part of Bermuda onion, chopped fine 
and a small sweet pepper. Season with 
salt, pepper and vinegar. Let stand two 
hours before serving. Mayonnaise may 
be used instead of vinegar if preferred. 


Nut Loaf 


Grease a small bread pan with but- 
ter and dust it thickly with three- 
fourths cup bread crumbs mixed with 
one-half cup of nut meats (any kind). 
Beat together four cups well mashed 
boiled sweet potatoes, three-fourths 
cup of nut meats, a well beaten egg, 
one-third cup of butter and pack in 
the bread pan. Cover the top with 
bread crumbs and nuts mixed, season 
with salt and pepper to taste and bake 
thirty minutes in a hot oven. Let 
stand a few minutes, remove from the 
pan and serve with a nut sauce. 


Quince Pie 


_ Either fresh or canned quinces may 
‘be used for pie. When using the latter 
jadd the grated rind and juice of a 
lemon, half a cupful of blanched al- 
| monde, a one-fourth cupful of sliced 
citron to a quart jar of quinces. Let 
|}eook to a marmalade. Turn into a 
| plate lined with pastry and bake until 
the pastry is done. Cover with a me- 
ringue made with the whites of two 
eggs well beaten and one fourth cupful 
of sugar. Bake in a moderate oven 
until browned. 





Tuna Loaf 


Beat one egg until light, and one 
cupfui of bread crumbs, one cupful 
sweet milk, salt, pepper, onion juice 
and one cupful of flaked tuna. Press 
the mixture into a buttered loaf pan 
and bake twenty-five minutes. Garnish 
with hard cooked eggs and serve with 


ees (drawn but ors: 2. 





Mayonnaise Dressing 


Beat separately two eggs, add one 
teaspon of salt, one teaspoonful mus- 
tard; one can condensed milk and one 
cup pure vinegar. Beat well until it 
is thick. This dressing may be used 
on any kind of salad. 


Chestnut Soup 


Shell, blanch and cook one pint of 
chestnuts until tender. Press through 
a sieve. To two cupfuls of the chestnut 
pulp and salt, pepper, one cupful each 
of cream and milk, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and flour cooked together. 
Add the ingredients and stir until 
smooth. Serve hot. 


Nut Bread 


Three cups flour, four level teaspoons 
baking powder, one level teaspoonful 
salt, three-quarters cupful sugar, one 
cup nut meats rolled, one egg beaten 
well, one half cup milk. Let raise 
twenty minutes. Bake in two loaves 
one hour in a steady oven. 


Turnip Soup 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in 
a small soup kettle, add six cups diced 
turnips, one teaspoonful sugar and a 
tablespoonful of minced parsley. Toss 
together for two or three minutes, add 
two tablespoonfuls of flor™ ana then, 
gradually two cups anned tomato juice 
and salt and pepper to taste. Simmer 
until the turnips are almost tender, 
then add three cups of vegetable or 
meat stock. Served with grated Par- 
mesan cheese. 


Orange Cream Cake 


Cream half a cupful of sugar, the 
yolks of four eggs well beaten, four 
teaspoon fulls of milk and one cupful 
of flour sifted with one teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Beat well and pour 
into two layer cake pans. Beat well 
the whites of the eggs until stiff; add 
one-half cupful sugar; spread this over 
the cake dough; sprinkle almonds cut 
in thin slices; bake in a very slow oven. 
When cool put the layers together with 
the following: 


Orange Cream 


Beat the yolk of one egg, mix one- 
half cupful of sugar with three table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch, add to the egg 
one tablespoonful of butter, a pinch of 
salt and one pint of boiling water. 
Cook until the cornstarch is well cook- 
ed. Flavor with orange juice and the 
grated skin of an orange. Use as a 
cake filling. 
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| THE PEOPLE'S FORUM | 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





Doesn’t Want to Move. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 
March 3lst, 1921. 


Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 


Dear Sirs: 


There are some Colored people who 
claim they are anxious to see every 
member of the race to go to Africa, 
live to themselves and have nothing to 
do with white people at all. They be- 
lieve we can make more rapid progress 
if we keep to ourselves, 

However, it seems that the races 
and nations that have lived apart from 
the rest of the world and have refused 
to make foreigners welcome or to min- 
gle freely with them, have made the 
least progress. 


Most of the people living in the heart 
of South America, Africa, Asia and 
other parts of the world inaccessible to 
outsiders, are still following the meth- 
ods and customs of two or three cen- 
turies ago. 


America is good enough for me. I 
have no desire to live elsewhere. 


F. R. INGRAM. 


Another Old-Timer Speaks. 
Chicago, Ill., April 1st, 1921. 


Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 


I feel as “Old Timer” does that the 
church is gradually losing its hold on 
the people. Women of mature years, 
many of them prominent in church cir- 
cles, parade up and down the streets 
in dresses that barely cover the knee, 
invisible stockings and quantities of 
paint on their faces. These women are 
in many cases, mothers and even 
grandmothers. No one censures them. 
Indeed it seems to be quite the correct 
thing these days to go on the street as 
nearly naked as possible. 


Young girls naturally follow the ex- 
amples set by these older women and 
you can’t blame them. 


Give me the old fashioned women 
who still believe in modesty and the 
old time church that brought offenders 
before the board for punishment when- 
ever they did wrong. 


J. G. Greene. 


Bleach Again. 


El Reno, Okla., Apr. 5th, 1921. 
Dear Editor: 


I want to tell of this case in hope 
of helping someone else. A young girl 
friend of mine whose complexion was 
naturally a clear, red-brown, got it into 
her head that she wanted to bleach 
herself. Last fall she purchased a 
box of skin bleach made by a white 
concern especially for Colored people. 
After using it a short while her skin 
did get lighter, but it was a grayish 
color, ghastly and ugly. 

She became very thin and we soon 
learned that the stuff was not bleaching 
her at all, she was just sick and con- 
sequently paler than usual. She be- 
gan to feel so badly and got so thin 
she was placed under the care of a 
physician, but he was unable to do 
anything for her, and she lived but a 
short while. 

I don’t know what was in that stuff, 
but I know I am going to let iet alone. 


H. L. B. 


Those Glaring Headlines. 
Danville, Ky., April 7th, 1921. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 


It seems to me that the newspapers 
both white and black, make a lot of 
trouble for us. Nearly every time I 
pick up a paper I get sore because of 
the things I see. I’m upset most of the 
time by the glaring headlines about 
crimes committed by members of the 
race, the lynchings, the antagonism and 
race hatred that are constantly in the 
papers. You’d think the Colored pa- 
pers would be a little careful about 
that sort of thing but often they just 
copy the stuff they see in the white 
papers or print the things the white 
people tel] them when it isn’t really 
true. These things keep a fellow al- 
ways stirred up. It makes a peaceful 
kind of a man want to go out and fight. 
It makes Colored people hate white 
people and that isn’t helping matters 
because as long as white and Colored 
have to live in this country together 
they ought to try to live in peace and 
not always fighting each other. 

I believe if the newspapers, both 
white and black, would stop exaggerat- 
ing and would stop stirring up race 
hatred, prejudice would soon be a thing 
of the past 


A CONSTANT READER. 





1900 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN WANTED AT ONCE 
Salary $25 to $50 a Week 


\f-Century Magazine is launching its fall campaign for an increase 
We need a thousand young men and women to represent the 

‘ry part of the country. We consider this need so urgent that 
$25 to $50 a week to each representative. Several hundred 
ions are being offered for this campaign exclusively. Honesty, 

.nd alertness are the only requirements asked of our repre- 


te at once in order to get in on this exceptional offer. 


4E HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, Circulation Department. 











COLDS PNEUMONIA NEURALGIA 


SORE THROAT 


DO YOU DREAD THEM 


YOU SHOULD KEEP 
MUSTA-BALM ON HAND 
FOR THE EMERGENCY 


haa, Bronchita rae 
According to a prominent physi- 
cian 98 out of every 100 men, 
women and children will need 
Musta-Balm for one or more of the above ills. Cold, damp, 
chilling winds; you have a sore throat, cold in the head anc 
chest; pneumonia is threatening; you must have Musta- 
Balm in the house ready. When yon need it you don’t feel 
like going after it. Write us at once and let us send you a 
25¢ trial size. (Send stamps.) 


THE MUSTA-BALM CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Agents Are Making Big Money. Write for Our Terms. 














AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 


Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.00 
AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street Chicago 


THAT COOL, CLEAN 
FEELING 
On the Teeth and Gums 
Follows the use of 


HIGH-BROWN 
TOOTH PASTE 








It Is An Absolute 
Necessity. 
START YOUR FAMILY 
ON 
HIGH BROWN TOOTH 
PASTE TODAY 
Your Druggist Sells It. 


FRICE, 30 CENTS 
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2245 
EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
C1IOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 
1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled...............++-55 $3.00 


1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting...............-+-+5 2.00 
i265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 

had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones......... 1.50 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere..................+. 2.50 


505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair..............000eeeeeee -50 
4523—-Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 


OF BEY Other Obtting Gemned «..cviceccccccessvecsecevces 1.25 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.00 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.50 
4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 2.00 

618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair..............eee eee eee 50 


175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants.................... 1.00 


933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants........ 2.25 
1763—RBar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 

in i NS snk beeen ke acs #56 wt Sb eke -50 
286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires.......... -50 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 

ee Pee ee ee eee err eT oe 1.50 
| ee Ee a) Oe eee eee TELL ere -5U 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 

OF GRY OUOE AOE GAMING. 2.5.5 soe isso wininsic KosBSisasvesese 2.00 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired... ...... 1.50 


2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants...................... -50 
2305—-Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 
ee ee een ee 2.00 
Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. If you do 
10t find this to be the best value to be had for the money or are not fully 
atisfied, return to us at our expense and we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 
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CHOOSING BECOMING COLORS 





cane hastily at a crowd of our 
people and you will be imme- 
diately impressed with the variety of 
odd colors and color combinations dis- 
played in their clothing. Closer ob- 
servation will convince you that many 
of them have given the matter of 
colors and color combinations little if 
any thought. You will find hideous 
shades of pink, trying shades of blue 
and green, brilliant orange and unbe- 
coming shades of purple on women 
of every complexion. And it forces 
you to the realization that our wom- 
en, more than the women of any oth- 
er race should give more attention to 
the study of those colors that are 
most becoming to them. 

Women of other races show little 
variety in complexion. Japanese wom- 
en are nearly all the same color, and 
their hair is the unvarying  blue- 
black. Chinese women, likewise show 
little variety in complexion and hair. 
Hindoos, Malays and Indians likewise 
are nearly all of the same type, but 
with us it is different. There is such 
a variety of our race that we cannot 
follow any inflexible rule governing 
the choice of colors that will be be- 
coming. Among the members of the 
white race, the typical blonde is apt 
to have the regulation pink and white 
complexion and blue eyes that de- 
mands the blue, violet, white or black 
to bring out its beauty. There is 
the striking brunette, with blueblack 
locks and black eyes who is radiant in 
flaming red or brilliant yellow, and 
the titian haired girl with the green- 
grey eyes who looks best in green. 
But we have so many different types 
of beauty, so many colors of hair, skin 
and eyes, that it requires careful 
study on the part of each individual to 


find the colors and shades of colors 
most becoming. 

Any color that harmonizes or con- 
trasts sharply with the hair and 
eyes is usually a safe choice. How- 
ever, you should be careful to choose 
the shade of that color that is most 
becoming. A person whose skin is a 
dark brown should not attempt to 
wear the African brown, the Zanzibar 
or cinnamon brown shades, for they 
are too near the color of the skin 
to be becoming. Rich, warm shades of 
tan will be more becoming. Good, 
rich white or cream, soft dark shades 
of blue, deep olive green, warm shades 
of gray, and creamy, ivory white will 
look best on these people. 

There is the girl with the copper- 
colored skin, roses in her cheeks, black 
hair and sparkling black eyes who can 
wear almost any color and look good 
in it, except medium shades of brown 
and khaki that so nearly match her 
own skin. She will usually look her 
best, however, in red. 

Usually she of the olive complexion 
can wear all of the darker colors, but 
she will find that the paler tints are 
not so becoming. If the skin is olive 
and the hair auburn, brown or even 
lighter as is frequently the case 
among Librarians, the darker shades 
of green, subdued shades of blue, 
black, peach, white and darker shades 
of brown will be most becoming. 

It is a wise woman who studies her 
complexion carefully and buys her 
clothes accordingly. Do not let the 
shopkeeper persuade you to buy colors 
that are not becoming. You are or 
should be, better acquainted with your 
complexion than the shopkeeper and 
should know best what is most be- 
coming. 


MAKING BEAS TS— (Continued from page 3) 


hurries, never drags. However, 
some rather sane and cool-headed 
white citizens suggest that the 
white man who sold the moon- 
shine to the Libranian be given 
a share of justice too. And why 


not? It was the moonshine that 
transformed a_ perfectly good 
citizen into a murderous beast— 
and the moonshine was respon- 
sible for the transformation. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 2, 1912. 


Of the Half-Century Magazine, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1921. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 


peared Katherine E. Irvin, who, 


having been duly sworn according to law, de 


poses and says that she is the Editor of the Half-Century Magazine and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper. the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 


ness Managers are: 


Publisher, The Half-Century Co. Inc., 
Katherine E. 


Chicago, Ill., Managing Edi‘or, 
I. B. W. Cabell, Chicago, 111. 


Chicago, Ill.: Editor, Katherine E. 


Irvin, Chicago, Il. 


Irvin, 
Business Manager, 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Katherine E. Irvin, 5202 Wabash Avenue; 
Eva O. Lewis, 5200 Wabash Avenue; E, M. 


M. Calloway, 5328 Dearborn Street. 


I. B. W. Cabell, 4816 St. 
Jones, 19745 Myrtle Avenue 


Lawrence Ave.; 
(Harvey, Ill.); 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 


there are none, so state.) 
There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stoc} older or 


security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any othr “uclary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is actir ven; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s fu' ‘ge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders v 


holders who do not appear upon the books 


the company as trustees, } 


securities in a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has r 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so state 


(Signature of editor, publisher, business m 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3lst day of March, 1921. 


Form 3526—Ed. 1916. 


ERNEST H. Wii 


(My commission expires J. 
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Satisfaction or Money Back” 

The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
conditions: That any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 


CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 
Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HAILFE- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.50 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 











guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 





take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 











A-49—Transformation made of 18 in. AAA quality hair, 


length from ear to ear or all around head. Price, $6.25. 


Same, made of AA quality hair, same length, $3.50. State 


length wanted. 





A-5S — The so 
popular curls. Made 
of real French ring- 
let hair, $2.00 the 
set, or $1.25 for 
each pair. 


ADD TO YOUR BEAUTY 7 


BY WEARING YOUR HAIR IN THE MOST ATTRACTIVE STYLE 





Set of 3 separate puffs, made of AA quality hair, 60 cents each; 
three for $1.75. 





Wonderful stemless switch, 20 
inches long, of AAA quality real 


French hair, $6.50. 
Of AA quality hair, $3.50. 
A-61—Beautiful set of 
curl puffs, made of finest 
quality real French AAA 
quality hair, about 21 
puffs. Price, $3.98. 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
5417 South Wabash Avenue = Chicago, Illinois 








The Following Classes of “Ads” Will Not Be Accepted by THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE: | 


“dairvoyants, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, Intoxicating Liquors, Get-Rich-Quick Oil Wells or Mining Stocks, Buffet Flats or Pictures 


ridiculing Colored Peop'. 
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VERTON-HYGIENIC CO. Ti 
. CHICAGO o 


RO-ZOL FOR BLEACHING AND TO CLEAR THE COMPLEXION OF ANY OBJECTIONABLE 


DEFECTS. 


10-ZOL offers a valuable service to those who 

meq are suffering from facial blemishes. You 

f will find nothing that will eliminate liver 

* splotches, pimples, tan, freckles and black- 

heads so satisfactorily We can especially recommend 
Ro-Zol to those who wish to remove dark rings and 
marks on the neck ani arms caused by collars, furs. 
etc. Ro-Zol was the first preparation made expressly 
for bleaching. Our experiences have taught us which 
materials 2re most effective and in their usage would 
not cause injury to the skin. And it is this fact that 
has given Ro-Zol a standard by which all other similar 
preparations might be judged. Ro-Zol does not bleach 
by destroying the pigmentation or natural coloring 
agents of the skin. It is received by the pigment and 
combines and harmonizes to produce a remarkably sat- 








A BRIEF NARRATIVE OF SOME OF THE MANY BENEFITS TO BE ENJOYED 


isfactory, youthful, 
plexion. 


wholesome and whitened com- 
The preparations that bleach by destroying 
the pigment are dangerous and should be carefully 
avoided. It is that particular sort of treatment that 
gives the skin a dead, marble-like appearance. You could 
not offer any of our patrons a substitute. Its users of 
yesterday are its users of to-day. This evident popu- 
larity of Ro-Zol is due to the fact that we have kept it 
up to the same high standard of quality and merit we 
had when it was first offered to the public. We have 
analyzed and tested this article from every standpoint, 
consequently we can with certainty assure you it con- 
tains nothing that can injure a delicate or sensitive 
skin. There is no substitute for RO-ZOL. Refuse to 
accept anything else. Can be purchased at any reli- 
able drug store. 
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